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Pete) ROM the machinery now at work 
ae EY in England, we ought certainly 
: Esse to get some superior architects, 

VA and a more knowing public in 
eee architectural matters than we 
have yet had. The Royal Academy, the In- 
stitute of British Architects (which scarcely 
does so much as it should), the Architectural 
Association, the Scottish Institute of Archi- 
tects, the Architectural Publication Society, 










the numerous Architectural Associations of | 


amateurs and others throughout the kingdom, 
@nd an independent Architectural Exhibition, 
@hould surely do something for the country 
b this respect. We believe they will, and we 
jope we may not be disappointed. If we were 
say that the Architectural Exhibition which 
as opened to the public on the 12th inst. 

the Portland Galleries, Regent-street, 
as good as it ought to be, we should do 
rong; but it is nevertheless a very great im- 
ovement on the previous attempts, and 















¥orks,—interesting, not merely to the pro- 
issional inquirer, but toall. Perhaps, indeed, 

9 much pains have been taken to make it so, 
br plans and sections have been, to a great 
ixtent, eschewed, and, where sent, have been 
jung in a subsidiary room,—a course open, as 
if seems to us, to objections. The collection 
pntains 360 drawings, some of them pre- 
fously exhibited elsewhere, but for the most 
prt new. There are not many of the leading 
Echitects amongst the exhibitors; but the 
sepediency and practicability of the scheme 
x now established, we may expect more 


‘Mr. Lamb exhibits View of St. Andrew’s 
Chapel, Blenburgh, Yorkshire (No. 2), recently 


resents a very interesting collection of | 


Chambers in Victoria-street, Westminster; 
| also designs submitted for the Mansion House, 
Chapel, and Schools, Camberwell. Mr. True- 
| fitt exhibits a number of drawings: a design 
| for a town church ; the improvements recently 
effected under his direction at All Saints, 
| Worcester; besides others previously exposed. 
_ No. 66 is a design for the new Metropolitan 
Cattle Market proposed to be erected in Co- 
penhagen-fields, by Mr. Dunhill, which has 
some architectural pretensions. The Cattle 
Market area contains 22 acres, being accom- 
modation for 4,000 beasts, 6,000 sheep, with 
a large covered calf and pig market. There 
|are also public and private abattoirs, with ac- 
companying factories. The ‘otal quantity of 
land included with the surrounding roads is 66 
acres. 
| The design for proposed bridge at Clifton 
(No. 86), by Mr. C. Fowler, was made, we sup- 





_ pose, before Mr. Brunel’s unfinished suspen- | 


sion bridge there was decided on. We are glad, 
for Mr. Fowler’s sake, that his design for the 
Dundee Arch (90) was not carried out, though 
preferable to the monstrous affair which has 
been put up. No. 93 is a clever suggestion 
‘for the union of iron framing and Tate’s 
patent slabs of glazed clay in cottage building, 
by Mr. Edmeston, jun., one of the active 
honorary secretaries. . 
Mr. Edmund Sharpe sends an illustration of 
‘his “Seven Periods of Architecture,” pro- 
/pounded in our pages; and, in conjunction 
‘with his partner, Mr. Paley, a view of a terra- 
cotta church recently erected by them at 
Rusholme, near Manchester. Mr. E. Walters 
hhas several designs. The ground story of a 
warehouse now building for Messrs. Brown in 
| Manchester, is very cleverly treated; indeed, 
‘the whole front is excellent. ‘The House at 
Redington (180) by the same is less good: 
ithe angle turrets, with battlements around 
them, are singularly ugly. 
| No. 96 is a beautifully drawn design in the 
Renaissance style, by Mr. Digweed, founded 
| on a well-known example in Paris. 
The Kent Ophthalmic Hospital, by Messrs. 





drawing, in pen and ink, of a design for Club | Mr. W. P. Griffith, Mr. Shout, Mr. Grantham, 


Mr. Papworth, M. Horeau, Mr. W. W. Pocock, 
and Mr. Fowler, jun., have also sent designs. 

Amongst the delineations exhibited (apart 
from design) are two well-drawn views of 
Lincoln Minster,—one by Mr. Penrose, No. 10 
(showing the spires formerly on the western 
towers), and the other by Mr. T. J. Willson ; 
a number of bold sketches, mostly in Italy, by 
| Mr. J. P. Seddon; a beautifully executed 
| drawing of the Parker Monument, Paignton 
|Church (37), by Mr. W. H. Brakspear ; a 
number of Mr. Ruskin’s graceful sketches in 
Italy ; a clever view of the interior of Knapton 
| Church, Norfolk (145), by Mr. J. K. Colling ; 
Some views by the Earl of Lovelace; and 
Several Indian buildings, by Mr. Fergusson. 
| Mr. Fergusson also exhibits his design for a 
| national gallery, already noticed by us, and 
_two sketches for street architecture of much 

merit. Scveral drawings by members of the 

| class of design of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, especially three by V. T. Horder (242 
/_&e.) deserve notice. No. 298 is a beautiful 
| outline drawing of the tower and Spire of Bow 
Church, by Mr. J. T. Christopher. 

Amongst the models, the works contributed 
by Richard Day stand pre-eminent (356), in- 
| cluding the Portico of the Parthenon, and the 
| Martyrs’ Memorial at Oxford. W. Tayler. 
jun., exhibits a pretty specimen of a plaster 
| ornament, a pitce de circorstance, for A. E.,— 
| for Architectural Exhibition—.r- entwined. St. 
Etheldreda (355), by Frederick Wetherell, has 
much grace and right feeling, though some- 
what “long drawn out;” and Mr. Nockalls 
Cottingham shews his versatility by exhibiting 
“A Statue for a Niche ’’ (358) carved in stone. 
It represents a falconer, but the wing on his 
eap and a certain classical cast of face led us 
to mistake him for Mercury in plain clothes. 

Mr. Charles Pearson has sent a model of 
his Great Central Terminus; and Dr. Hodg- 
| kin contributes a model of one section (180 ft. 
| span) of the Viaduct over the Susquehanna 
| river, which deserves to be studied. 

We have here, too, Mr. Cundy’s resto- 
jration of part of Queen Philippa’s monu- 





| 





efected ; the Chapel at the Consumption Hos- | Ashpitel and Whichcord, has no pretensions|ment in Westminster Abbey (No. 1, in 


; his design for Birmingham Workhouse 


‘externally. The same architects also exhibit 


‘third room), which on several grounds en- 


(30) ; Studies for Schools at Shobdon Court | the Public Baths and Wash-houses at Maid- | titles him to praise. We must, nevertheless, 
(193); and various ethers. Mr. Scott sends | stone,now nearly completed, and Mr. Ashpitel’s express our earnest hope that the original 


View of Church erecting at Halton (3), geo- 
metric, with bell at junction of naveand chancel ; 
ews of design submitted in competition for 
+ oh College Hospital; views of a fine 
ch now erecting at Ealing, and of some 
her works now in progress. The tower of 
the Ealing Church has a ridged roof, with 
tugret in the centre,—a little distorted in the 
m|wing. As to the King’s College compe- 
tition, our readers will remember that we 
ndticed the terms of it, and the drawings sent 
inj some time ago. The other competitors were 
. Ferrey, Mr. S. Smirke, Messrs. Wyatt 
and Brandon, and Mr. Bellamy, and it was 
ul@imately decided in favour of the last-named 
gemtleman. 
The works going on at Bowood-park, under 
Mé, G. Kennedy, are shown by two drawings, 


22nd 23. Mr. Christian has a design for the | 


e@ioration of St. Mary’s, Lichfield. So, too, 
hag Mr. Stevens, who also sends views of the 
prdposed new Temperance Hall at Derby. 
Messrs. Gabriel and Hirst’s design for a Peel 
tesfimonial (25) is an “ Eleanor Cross,” very 
well drawn. Mr. E. I’Anson has a very clever 


design for rebuilding Blackfriars Bridge, both 
previously noticed by us. No. 24 is a design 
|for the Cambridge Lunatic Asylum, by Mr. 
\Innes, of Elizabethan design, with central 
| turret. 
| Fincastle, Perthshire, by Mr. Fowler Jones, 
(128); Mr. Edward Falkener’s classical design 
for a Corn-Exchange (139), Doric and Ionic, 
with glass roof; a clever sketch for a public 
| building (without windows), by Mr. A. Allom ; 
design for the quadrangle of a college, by Mr. 
G. R. Clarke (187), may all be noticed. 

(202), Design for a Church proposed to be 
built in Islington, by Mr. G. Godwin, is an 
endeavour to reconcile the provision of large 
accommodation with small funds. Mr. H. H. 
Burnell’s Design for a Protestant Church, very 
carefully drawn and made cut, gives evidence 
of French education, and will startle the eccle- 
siologists. 

No. 308 is an elegant design for an Eliza- 
bethan Library, by Mr. Fredk. Hering, whose 
shop-front at the corner of the Circus, in Pic- 
cadilly, still remains one of the best in London. 
Mr. W. B. Colling, Mr. Wardell, Mr. T. Little, 


1° 





monument will be maintained. We may men- 
tion that Mr. Cottingham has recently placed 
in the hands of the dean and chapter several 
large fragments, including two entire cano- 
pies, of the alabaster work which formed part 
of the original tomb. It appears these were 
purchased of the late Mr. Gayfere, the abbey 
| mason, by his father, nearly thirty years ago, 
and ever since have been most carefully pre- 
served. Among the fragments are many of 
the deficient pieces of the canopy to the effigy. 
Some of the foliated parts are more like chased 
silver than carved stone. 

The “ Adoration of the Shepherds,” by J. 
B. Philip (No. 9, in third room), the first of a 
proposed series of panels in the canopies of 
stalls in Ely Cathedral, is far from satisfac- 
tory: he must try again. 

That portion of the Exhibition which is espe- 
cially the result of the announcement that the 
committee, desirous of forming a collection of the 
manufactures, materials, processes, &c., imme- 
diately connected with architecture, had set 
apart space expressly for that purpose, and 
called.on persons interested in such matters 
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t- ' door-handles, bell-pulls of elegant Gothic and sible for me to enter into any thing like a 
| minute analysis of the principles acted upon by 
ance, as perfect as possible,—fa . f cast-i | the ancient Indian artists in their architectural 
what had been our expectations respecting it, and a very excellent specimen o cas “iron, productions, or to attempt an exact description 
oi have re- bronzed, adapted for gallery fronts: it is 4 of the numberless forms and details found 
1 sample of what can be done in iron- scattered throughout their various works; my 
: aoe esting ‘endeavour, therefore, will be to give as clear, 
need, of the establishment of @ means casting. oe » Company furnish | comprehensive, and concise a view of the sub- 
by which a knowledge of what 1s good, The London Parquetry Company furnis |ject as practicable. In order to carry out this 
—as of the constant advances that are a dozen very good samples of their art, intention, I propose to divide the Architectural 

é » in matters connected with art- besides portfulios of designs. We greatly Remains into classes, marking as we proceed 
renerally—might be annually wish we could see parquetry more generally their sg 0 — = capstan nd 
generals) oss ? ‘ z ee. ; , 
: ' » not forgetting the employed than it is,—superseding the use of| but before doing so, I wish to make a few 
disseminated,—of course not forgetting re tg er tN aka | general collective remarks. 
yalue of such a medium as between supply and oil-cloth in the passages, halls, &c., of priva ¢|" ‘There is no country that can compete with 
demand, in a commercial point of view; and houses. : ne India in the novelty, variety, ond number of 
we are glad that the initiative should have been Messrs. Hart and Sons exhibit a large) its oe ee oe See = : 

i a ; 3 i /more chaste and purer genius in the works o 

e number of specimens of their patent and | ; id p ; 

taken in those branches which concern our : “ Fr hitects and eculotess, It ha 

: , chitect nd building ap- very excellent door furniture. Kershaw’s ~~ panaaieg we 7 ec & i. ii — 
specialty, viz., architecture a Corr? _ Parthenon—a building unrivalled in excellence 
pliances. Most of the objects here gathered imitations of woods and marble are first rate. ‘of design, correctness of proportion, beauty of 
are, as might have been expected, recognisable; Mr. Whishaw’s improved Telekouphonon ; im te ssarhng we of aspect. Rome, a 
and it was perhaps from calling to mind the Messrs. Powell’s glass water-pipe and patent | ans secre a ah aadun oad 
; ’ f interesting and instructive quarries and borders; Mr. Simpson’s deco- | FCN0ESS, BOrREO —_ aa 
immense amount of interesting cad : Me iP |in the structures erected in the days of her 
matter brought together in the Great Exhibi- rations; and Mr. Foot’s exposition o ort- |power, while yet she could style herself the 
tion bearing on these branches, but which could land stone help to complete the collection, | mistress of the world. — What in magnitude 
not have obtained there the attention it which we again invite all our readers to wae ndjeotic hyo rer nan can = her 
justly claimed, that we were induced to be- and see; and we say further,—“ Stand not on | ates bane fee aad “oe . os did Th _ “4 
i anuf; nd patentees would the order of going, but go at once.” SFO: SNe Oeee ee he ep a 
lieve that manulacturers and p athe adit : | Yet, notwithstanding all this, in neither of the 
have availed themselves largely of the oppor- classic lands can we find the like amount of 
tunity here afforded, of bringing their claims oy THE ARCHITECTURE OF INDIA orginal pee as we yor ag in = 

basalt i } ic *, |remains of Indian art; and the same ma 

to estimation under the immediate notice of — gy¥y centuries before the Shepherds of Beth- | e ; y; 


ee : : - think, be said with respect to numerousness. 
those in a position ‘to be of service to them, Jehem had their attention rivetted, ard their | 7 nian Pausanias ame us that in Greece 


and have thus formed a collection highly ad- souls charmed, by the melodious cadences of every village had its temple; but in Bishop 
vantageous, mutually. We will, however, angelic voices ushering in a new and glorious. Heber’s Journal I read, that in parts of India 


.’ era, there lived in the North of India one ; indispensabl “ 
take the present as an earnest of future exhi- Sakya Sinha, better known to us and the | emples were considered indispensable appen 


is F : to great men’s houses; and another 
bitions : what is here 18, of its class, excellent, modern world as Buddha the Sage : royal ee nds. of Ace as India, that he is not 


and we augur for next year a great increase. _ blood coursed through his veins: he was the aware of any region on the face of the globe in 


Amongst the contributions in terra-cotta, 800 of . king, and could look back on a long | which there is such a display of edifices ereeted 
James Pulham, Herts, exhibits, besides speci- array of princely ancestors ; but another now | for religious purposes. 


sat on the throne of his forefathers: ausurper| | would next refer to the age of these monu- 


mens of ornamental building bricks and im- ryled the empire which for more than a century | ments. Very extravagant and exceedingly erro- 


pervious facing tiles, a cap, column and base, of generations had been governed by members ‘neous ideas have prevailed respecting this 


made hollow of stone-like terra-cotta, which, Of his house and lineage. Leaving the scenes | point. Many European antiquaries have en- 


filled with cement concrete, is computed to netoanipeaingen io Poond taorelity 'the | ctTined them in an antiquity far exceeding 
bear a pressure equal to about 400 tons on combiner, if not the originator, of that form of | that of the urchinestem) temeinn 66 Guy. aieer 


eto of hela ar Saint Sr of Ss sag ame ee 
submitted to a test by Mr. Belhouse’s hydraulic  nise as Buddhism. 


t their date, as actually to lose themselves amid 
press in the Exhibition, and broken by a The dynasty of which Buddha was a mem- 


ode tania Rees ‘Sabian detained anak ‘the shadows of a past more ancient than crea- 
pressure equal to about 460 tons on the foot y y great ane 1 USs- tion. Age is ever venerable, and invariably 


| trious monarchs: it may have seen a glorious | ith vy ; i 

cube, being considerably more than granite zenith; but its Siabea greatness, fe dint loeen oe a aaa pag ag . 

will bear. | power, its utmost splendour was witnessed at pe nt to i clad in amersieiliiel said 
M. H. Blanchard exhibits the capital in 1s decay. Sakya the ascetic, though not | picturesque garb, than if it be but of yester- 


: | swaying the sceptre, and wearing th 
terra-cotta designed for the Duke of Suther- |) Toth . rh aN Eg day, ard a but the — defined forms 
land, Cliefden; pinnacle and tracery windows of far mightier power than any of his race h New aoe _newness. Indian architecture 
for the new chapel, Tottenham, and Kingston His predecessors on the throne of Ayodhya | ‘way tere od a peg oe 
Church ; the model of the Yarborough testi- | enna Are my being —_ a = | antiquity, —a claim which modern investigation 


monial; in fact, identically the same items as | hd ‘and research have proved to be completely at 
mandeth allegiance: they governed the tem- | variance with truth. 


appeared in the Palace of Glass, and which poral concerns of cheir subjects: he, at this Fergusson, a recent traveller, to whom we 


hen had our warm commendation. ver “ont as rs 
we ery morzent, holds in subjection more than | owe the greatest part of our real knowledge of 
the works of Indian art, says, that it is an 


: their co-operation and assis 
to render it, by their co-operat es 
lls short of Elizabethan designs, a collection of fire-dogs, 


and yet is very interesting. We 


] . desirability, and great capita 
peatedly urged the desirability, g | 


being made 
manufacturé 








Messrs. Ransome and Parsons have also 300 millions of human spirits. India, the! 
transplanted their specimens of artificial stone, St@8° 0” whica he acted, the place in which he indisputable fact, that the earliest remains 


. ’ lived, preached, prayed, and died, has, it is| i 

‘ by us: es > F » prayed, and died, has, it is | # 
prev iously aoe te won sf Us; their orna ‘true, ceased to reverence his name and cheplaen ee comet ae and —_ there- 
mental Elizabethan balustrade, piers, copings, | his commandments, after having honoured him ‘though Dr Fre " Buch “3 ois 4 we 
&c.; vases and pedestals; samples of open’ with most enthusiastic adoration for nearly a| 8 Francis buchannan considers that 


Pigete. ; F Loa ow part of the temple at Gaya, the ancient Buddhist 
balustrades, ashlars and quoins, water-purifiers wong — ser coy Birmab, Siam, | metropolis, may be dated back as far as the 
and filtering-stones. There also are specimens | ahem af ie 5 Coe Smee ~ a spiritual domi- | jifetime of Buddha himself, or between the 
contributed from Southampton, in white clay, | arger extent than that held by any years 498 and 543 B.c. Even this latter opinion 


existing religion, t : ; 
ornamental chimney heads, moulded bricks Christien. me ee a ggg bnapiee of india by some ban- 
| dreds, and in the case of oriental chronology, 


splayed for window-jambs and plinths, semi- have said thus much respecting the birth : 
circular and double-splayed coping for walls, and religion of Buddha, because I thought leer of thes ae Hera greg Boe} jon 
and ornamental ridge tiles, coloured to match that a paper on the Architecture of India could | deceive chronologers. Indian travellers must, 


not be better i i . . age : 
slate or old tiled roofs, and samples of im- ditch of the. Recker nage vem fs ship eal their calculation, invariably remember the 


proved Italian tiles by Mr. Brown, as to which under the influence of whose doings and say- Irene a which, as Heber tells us, 

we will say a few words at another time. Ings ae barn interesting and antique speci- | able tor tay of oll tee to sseume oft tye vane 
: / mens of In i : 

There are, in the ironware department, two yt ye agate 2 sro | ‘The last general remarks I have to lay before 

or three cases of most finished specimens of ———— y 1s IMPos- you, relate to the similarities which some have 

the locksmith’s art, supplied by James Gibbons * “This great and prosperous city, built by Mann him. | traced, or rather attempted to trace between 


: » self, the lord of men, was twelve ojanas (nine miles) in the architec i 

jun. Messrs. Peat, and Henry Yates, speci- length, and three yojanas in breadth, stored wuh aircon. countries Th - aaa = — So 

ET Oe REP tila 5 veniences. The streets and lanes were admirably dis- . : 7 a and common 
y ges, ventilators, effluvia-trap = — a = roads were well sprinkled with water, | 20tions are those in which Egyptian and Per- 

and sewer gratings. Messrs. Baily and Sons of shopa: it wes ‘fortified, ak sonevene mae =a (san art figure as its offspring. ‘The temples 

have placed there for inspection a case of locks‘ W*tlike, machines, and inhabited by all sorts of skilful Of Luxor and Karnak are, say some, plainly 


artists.”—The Ramayana, , Shadowed forth in the choultries of Southern 
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India, and the form and ornamentation of Per- tudinous array of statues, which, by-the-bye, | 


sepolitan buildings readily discernible in the | are not confined to images of Buddha himself, 
outline and detail of Indian temples. Taking but represent his followers of both sexes. These 
these ideas as correct, the clildren are older male and female saints were regarded with about 
than their alleged parent, for Egypt had ceased the same amount of superstitious awe and 
to be a kingdom ere the first of India’s monn- | foolish veneration as is accorded to the s:ints 
ments existed, and Persepolis was built upwards ot some Christian calendars. Many of the 
of ten centuries before the oldest Indian struc- statues of Buddha possess giant-like dimen- 
ture. Others have asserted in direct contra-| sions: one at Candi is no less than thirty-six 
diction to the opinions just referred to, that feet high, and painted in most glaring colours. 
India borrowed from Egypt and Persia, taking | Two other statues at the same place are also 
the buildings of these nations as models and very large, and formed out of fine gold. Ina 
examples. ‘This, though much more feasible, temple at Dhubay, the image of the god has 
will not stand careful examination, for the diamond eyes. Better to fix on your minds the 
styles are so vastly dissimilar in respect to appearance of these artificial caverns, we will 
massiveness, and contain so many individual together visit the most perfect and remarkable 


peculiarities, that you are compelled to con- onenowremaining. After walking about two- 


clude against all idea of their likeness. Fer- thirds of the way up a high hill in the vicinity of 
gusson, who speaks from what with his own Carli, you find yourself at the foot of a precipice, 
eyes he has seen, states that the architecture the natural rocky face of which has been visited 
of Java is decided Hindoo. He likewise by artists’ wes and fashioned into a noble 
notices a resemblance between the temple of archway, containing a double storied portico 
Solomon at Jerusalem and the temples of of ornamented pillars, entering through which, 
Southern India,—between the tees and gate- you are within the vestibule, and see on either 
ee of Buddhistic dagobas, and the pagodas side alto relievo representations of colossal 
and pailoos or triumphal arches of China, as elephants, while immediately in front is a 
also between the tombs found in India and screen adorned with a richly sculptured row of 
those of Lycia. ‘The same author imagines male and female figures: beyond this lies the 
our Stone Henge to bea Buddhist monument, temple itself, a noble cavern of above 100 feet 
assigning as one reason, the fact that the in length by nearly 46 in width, divided into a 
Buddha of the East is the Woden of the Scan- triple form, by two rows of columns, the 
dinavians,—that Woden who gives a name to capitals of which woo your attentive notice by 
one of the days of our week. Finally, we have their singularly unique character, each one 
Tite fancying he can discern a strong family consisting of a large cap or bell finely carved, 
likeness between the old buildings of India| surrounded by two elephants with entwined 
and the recently discovered remains of Mexican trunks, and carrying two male and one female 
art; though Catherwood, who brought these {figure: over head is the waggon- arched 
to light, far from coinciding with this opinion, ceiling of the nave, decorated with wooden 
agrees with Fergusson that there is no resem- ribs: in the distance is the apsis with its 
blance at all between the styles of the two colonnade, and having in its centre the 
countries, except in their being rude and exu- daghopa or altar, crowned by the sacred solid 
berantly ornamentative. dome, around which the priests of Buddha 
We will now leave that which is general and officiated, and to which the votaries were wont 
enter more minutely into our subject, with the to throng, presenting oblations and rich 
remark, that in the architecture of India there offerings. Around this Buddhist church at 
are seen three separate and distinct modes of Carli are the many cells of a monastery, 
eonstruction, the peculiarity and difference of arranged in two stories, and connected by 
each of which may be readily discerned by means of galleries and steps. 
their appellations : thus, we have caves, mo-| Pass we on now to another class of architec- 
noliths, and structures,—the first named, tural monuments. The Monolithic. These 
being caverns cut into the rocks; the second, are, as before hinted, imitations of structural 
rocks hewn into temples, statues, tombs, and works cut out of single masses of rock, and 
shrines; while the last, of course, denotes edi- their appearance is, as may well be supposed, 
fices raised in the ordinary manner by the piling most striking and peculiar. They are situated 
up of material. Taking up each of these di- in deep excavations, oftimes exceedingly ex- 
visions seriatim, we first come to the caves tensive, possessing much grandeur, and largely 
which were the work of Buddha’s disciples. adorned with statues, mythological sculpture, 
The earliest of these were probably nothing and suchlike art embellishments. I think I 
more than natural caverns fashioned according cannot better i)lustrate these rock monuments 
to the wants and ideas of the Buddhist priest than by giving you a description of an ex- 
or monk who fixed upon them for his abode, ample, which by all accounts is the most 
and they generally consisted of a small porch beautiful and the most extraordinary: it 
or verandah through which you passed into a possesses the attractive name of Kylas or 
square cell forming the parlour, study, kitchen, Paradise, and is found at Ellora, a little rural 
and bedroom of its inmate: this was the germ village near to the ancient Hindoo capital of 
of those more extensive excavations called Deoghi or Tagara, in the province of Aurun- 
Viharas or monasteries, where you see the gabad, and it was probably formed in the 
small cell and porch of the individual hermit tenth century, A.C. Being considerably below 
expanded into a large and noble verandah, and the level of the ground, you may be in close 
a grand pillared hall, having its sides sur- proximity to it without knowing that you are 
rounded by the numerous cells of a brother- in the neighbourhood of such a relic of the 
hood of monks, an assemblage of Buddhistic genius of by-gone artists. You are perhaps 
priests. ‘To the majority of these viharasthere walking over the hill little expecting to see its 
was attached a chaitya or church; and indeed rocky centre bared and its material fashioned 
we frequently find these Indian monasteries in into temple and shrine, gigantic sculpture, and 
the possession of more than one church, while, richly carved pillar. ‘The very suddenness 
on the other hand, there are sometimes as with which this scene bursts on you greatly 
many as six viharas to one chaitya. These enhances its effect and increases its interest. 
cave temples bear a very striking resemblance, It appears a superhuman work,—a_ work 
as regards internal form and arrangement, to which the old Roman pantheist would have 
our own old Norman churches, having, like | ascribed to the power of the gods: verily it is 
them, the threefold division into nave and like a mighty alto relievo, the produce of 
aisles, as also what answers to the apsidal ter- chisels handled by giant artists, a scene of 
mination. Over the nave is a waggon vault,* fairy land, a truly picturesque and piquant 
the aisles being formed with a flat roof. Inthe picture. You stand on the brink of an exca- 
most ancient of these viharas and chaityas, we vation of more than 400 feet in length, by 
find but little ornament and no idolatrous sta- 247 in breadth, and in one place having a 
tues, whereas, in the later and, tous perhaps, depth of above 100 feet. On looking down 
the most interesting specimens, we see greater from this the highest point you see beneath 
magnificence and artistic display, the walls and | you in panoramic array, a most curious and 
roofs being covered with frescoes, the pillars | pleasing congregation of rock-cut temples, 


sculptured, and the interiors having a multi- porticos, and statues. Rearing itself upwards | 


——— | from the centre, stands the great temple with 
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arched fe er ae neal ah om its sanctuary and gigantic statue surrounded 
constructive arch, 


there issued the solemn music of the religious 
festival. Outside this sacred inner court, 
and on a higher level, is the noted chapel 
of Nandi, and the grand entrance pavi- 
lion; while in one place your eye rests on 
the strikingly grotesque outline of a portico, 
upheld—not by columns but—by the massive 
sculptured effigies of immense tigers and enor- 
mous elephants ; and in another it is greeted 
with a view of the varied form of finely carved 
columns and aspiring obelisks ; the whole 
excavated group being enclosed by a cloister, 
the square pillars supporting which are covered 
with mythological subjects, and romantically 
approached by the aid of two bridges connected 
with some flights of steps: over all is spread 
a thick vestment of decorative sculpture, and 
other architectonic enrichment, united with a 
vast diversity of form, and an almost endless 
variety of detail; the tout ensemble compel- 
ling you not only to admire but to wonder,— 
to wonder that Ancient India should have pos- 
sessed artists with sufficient inventive boldness 
to conceive, and with persevering energy 
enough to carry out so marvellous a work as 
the transformation of a rocky hill into archi- 
tectural monuments. Truly art then gained 
a noble victory over nature, conquering its 
elements, and moulding them into forms ac- 
cording to its own pleasure, and suited to its 
purpose. Kylas remains to us as a magnifi- 
cent, a worthy, and an instructive material ex- 
pression of the artistic genius which dwelt in 
Eastern architects of olden time. 

Leaving this Indian Paradise, we proceed to 
notice the last of the three classes into which 
we have divided the architecture of India. 
The two modes of art development already 
illustrated are peculiar to India: caves and 
monoliths are not general: they are not to be 
found in other countries, and they consequently 
ar. novel. It is not so with structures: they 
ar> common, and universally spread over the 
wh Je world, civilised and uncivilised ; rang- 
ing from the hut composed of commonest 
wood, to the palace built of finest and most 
costly marble. Notwithstanding, however, 
the structural remains Of India cannot com- 
pete with the other two classes in regard to 
novelty of construction and uniqueness of 
effect, yet are they excessively interesting, and 
well deserving of attentive consideration. 

The oldest Indian structures now in exist- 
ence are undoubtedly the pillars or obelisks, 
and the Dagobas. ‘The first mentioned served 
as records of the offerings and gifts made to 
temples, some of them dating back as far as 
the reign of Asoka, or 240 B.C. The Dagobas* 
were circular buildings of one or more stories, 
having a domical roof with a tee supporting an 
umbrella, or in some cases umbrellas of state. 
They were erected to receive relics, which 
formed amongst the disciples of Buddha early 
objects of reverence and worship. Around 
these relic shrines there stood a row of rect- 
angular and frequently sculptured columns, 
In this colonnade was placed the gateway or 
gateways of peculiar construction, being in 
fact tremendous trilithons, and exhibiting a 
top-heavy appearance. To gain some idea of the 
usual nature of the relics so carefully enshrined, 
let us visit the pagoda of Rangoon: it is of four 
stories, and “ contains the staff of one Buddha, 
the water-dipper of a second, the bathing gar- 
ment of a third, and eight hairs from the head 
of the last.” In the small and completely 
darkened sanctuary of a temple at Candy, there 
is to be seen the principal and most precious 
Buddhist relic now remaining—it is no less 
than the left eye-tooth of Buddha himself. 
The priest describing it says, “Its dazzling 
whiteness shames the purest ivory, its form 
surpasses all excellence hitherto beheld, and 
its size that of the largest ox tooth.” This 
glorious relic is inclosed in several boxes, some 
of pure gold; the outer one of silver gilt 
adorned with numerous gems, and fastened 
with three locks. ‘Till lately our Government 
acted as its custodians; but Lord Torrington 
returned the keys with great solemnity to the 
‘native prince. 

The most important and prominent structures 
in India are of course those raised for the ex- 





* A view of a Dagoba, from a drawing on the spot, by 


| by balconies, from whence, in days of yore, | the writer of this paper, will be found in vol. ix., p. 107, 
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press purposes of worship. They exist invery have no less than five or six; and » pagoda 
large numbers, and vary from the comparative at Seringham already referred o has _ 
simplicity of the Jain churches, erected in eatly separate square inclosures, one within = er, 
times, to the profuse ornamentalism and over- | the walls of which are 25 feet high by 4 feet - 
crowded decoration of the later and more, thickness, while the outermost square is little 
modern Hindoo buildings. ‘less than 4 miles in circumference. Of course, 

The Buddhists do not seem to have been great the number of courts regulates to a great 
builders. Excavation was their forte. There extent the number of gopuras. If a temple 
are, however, one or two temples of theirs at have one court, It has but one gopura, that one 
Candy very rich in gold and silver work, 





many of the frescoes which adorn them : thus two gopuras, one in front, the other at the 
on the outer wall of one temple there are illus- | back: when the third court is added, then, in 


being placed at the front of the structure; if | 
chiefly to be noted for the awful nature of it have a second court outside the first, this has | 


trations of the eternal punishment of the the centre of each of its four walls, there is a 
gateway: this makes a total of seven gopuras 


wicked, —‘‘ Human figures half or whole 
roasted, torn with red hot pincers, or swallow- 
ing fire, crushed between rocks, and the flesh 
cut piecemeal from the bodies,” &c. 

The Jains appear to have been a sect of 
Buddhistic seceders, represented by one writer | 
as the deists of Hindoostan, while by another 
they are denominated a gloomy tribe of 
atheistical ascetics. Whatever may have been 
their religious tenets, they undeniably possessed 
a large amount of artistic taste, several of 
their edifices being endued with much grandeur 
and purity of effect. The temple built by them 
in the city of Commulmere, and dedicated to 
the Supreme God, is so chaste in its character 
and classic in its proportions as to lead to the | 
idea of its being the production of Grecian 
artists. Even their village temples were elegant 
and beautiful. Bishop Heber, describing the | 
temple at the small hamlet of Calingera, says, | 
* It was entered by a projecting portico which 
led to an open vestibule covered by a dome: 
numerous domes and pyramids surmounting 
as many small chapels or sanctuaries, adorned 
the roof, and along its several parts ran 
elegantly carved verandahs, supported by 
slender columns.” There are likewise four 
magnificent marble temples to be found at the, 
little village of Deliwara. They stand half vay 
up a mountain, the summit of which is 5, 100 
feet above the level of the plains. The richest 
of these temples has not a single inch of sur- 
face undecorated. It possesses many colon- | 
nades, filty-six niches, each filled with a pure 
white marble statue of the god, and no less | 
than 133 domes all of a different pattern. | 

By far the largest division of structural | 
temples are those of the Hindoos in Southern | 
India, most commonly found on the banks of | 
some sacred stream, and almost universally | 
known under the name of pagodas; this term | 
pagoda simply signifying an idol temple, and 
being derived from the words pout, an idol, | 
and ghada,atempie. They consist of several | 
distinct parts: first, there is the Vimana or, 
temple itself, having a square basement of one 
or more stories ornamented with pilasters, | 
niches, and statues: rising from this is a) 


to three courts. 


Another usual appendage to these structures 


is the Choultry, a large nuptial hall, usually 


erected in the outer court: on account of the 
extraordinary number of columns with which | 


their interiors are furnished, these choultries 
have gained the name of “ halls of a thousand 
columns.” In many places there is exactly 


this number arranged in ten rows, with 100 
columns in each: some of the halls, however, 
have only 600 or 700 pillars : the lowest number | 
used is 500. Even this last-named quantity | 
must present an imposing scene, especially | 


when you consider that not two of the pillared 
host are alike in detail, form, and ornament, 
and when you likewise bear in remembrance 


| PROFESSOR COCKERELL’S LECTURES 
| ON ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
| ACADEMY. 

| Tne first of the annual series of lectures 
by the professor of architecture was delivered 
‘ou Thursday, the 8th inst. The lecturer ob- 
| served that on former occasions he had adopted 
‘different modes of treating the subject; 
‘dwelling sometimes on the history of archi- 
tecture, at other times on its theory; and again 
upon the works of those authors who had 
chiefly illustrated it. On the present occasion 
he proposed to advert especially to the syllabus 
and programme laid down in the laws of the 
Academy for the guidance of the architectural 
professor. These lectures (and their limitation 
‘to the small number of six in the year he 
much regretted), were devoted to the theory of 
architecture as a fine art; and the fact of their 
institution was a matter of satisfaction to the 
professor, no less than to the students, because 
no duty could be more becoming in the veteran 
than to offer to the students the fruits of his 
study and experience, nor could anything be 
more profitable to the latter than such means 
of instruction, if diligently and gratefully 
accepted. The progress of all art depended 
on the transmission of its principles from the 
elder to the younger of its devotees; and in 
'the arduous and difficult profession of archi- 
| tecture, the means of artistic education should 


that they are all carved out of hard blocks of | be more especially appreciated. The duties 


granite. 

Besides Vimana, Mantappa, Gopuras, En- 
-losures, and Choultry, there were frequently 
included within the precinct of a Hindoo 
Pagoda, various minor temples and shrines, 
together with houses for the attendant priests, 


porticoes, cloisters, and grand flights of steps ; | 


the whole collection presenting a right gor- 
geous spectacle, having an extravagant variety 
of outline and a profuse display of curiously- 
wrought sculptures and arabesques. 

So much for the general appearance, dispo- 
sition, and characteristics, of these structures. 
I will now, in order to give you a yet clearer 
idea of their extent and grandeur, attempt to 
depict one of the largest and most ancient. It 
is that of Chillambaram ; situate near to Porto 


| Novo, on the Coromandel coast. It is not 


simply one temple but a cluster of buildings 
contained in a rectangular space of above 28 
acres in extent, enclosed by walls 7 feet in 
thickness, and having an altitude of 30 feet. 
In the centre of each of the four sides there is 


a gopura of great magnitude, and commanding 


height, with a lavishly ornamented and many- 
storied pyramid. Within the outer boundary, 
the space is divided into four other courts, 
each one exhibiting something worthy of in- 


and responsibilities of the architect were so 
| heavy and so multifarious, as almost to fill the 
/student with alarm. In practice the oppor- 
‘tunities for exercising artistic qualifications 
were very rare. Members of this profession 
were of necessity “architects and surveyors ;”’ 
giving nominal precedence to the nobler 
branch; but their practice often made them 
rather “surveyors and architects.” If, then, 
they were chiefly engaged in questions, 
of price and valuation, in  arbitrationse 
and the management of estates, it was thg 
more necessary to embrace such animatine 
studies as the annual lectures of the 
Academy were intended to afford. The 
student might be led by the prejudices of his 
master, and the fashion of his day, to the ex- 
clusive study of Gothic or of Grecian art, or 
of the works of this or that master; and by 
the fluctuation of fashion, all his hopes of 
honour might be destroyed; but in these lec- 
tures he was enabled to become acquainted 
with all masters and all schools—ancient as 
/well as modern, In the pressure of actual 
practice, all study of the theory of art would 
sink beneath the expediency of the moment; 
| and without the means thus affurded him in 
| youth, the student might be in danger of be- 





spection. The central one is surrounded by a coming sceptical of the theoretical and philo- 


colonnade approached by a flight of steps, and 


| sophical groundwork of his art, and be even 


pyramid, oftimes of several floors crowned by contains the sacred bath for the ablutions of led to discard altogether what he had hoped 
a dome, and having its sides entirely covered | the worshippers ; the principal object being, of | would form the happiness of his life. Happy 
by sculptured miniatures of temples and course, the grand temple, with its portico of was it, therefore, that an institution like the 


figures. Inside the basement is a cubical, 


many columns, its square vestibule, its sanc- 


chamber, containing the chief object of wor- |tuary or Temple of Joy and Eternity, with a. 


ship. To the Vimana there is appended a/ massive granite chain hanging in festoons 
mantapa, or porch, which has a flat roof, and | around it, and the altar all shrouded in a dim 


is either formed with columns or with solid | religious light, either in direct imitation of the. 
/gloomy recesses of the cavern churches, or | 


walls. 

lhe gopura, or gateway, is like the Vimana, | else for the purpose of increasing the super- 
except that in plan it is oblong instead | stitious awe of the worshipping multitude ; 
of square, this of course necessitating an | physical darkness frequently, in such cases, 
alteration in the shape of the pyramid, as also | producing intellectual and moral blindness. 


in the circular top. The great doorway is made | 
through its smallest diameter. Most temples | 
have more than one gopura: very many have | 
seven or eight; while there are some with no_ 
less than twenty. Besides being numerous, 
these gopuras are commonly of great size, far 
surpassing in bulk the temple itself: for in- 
stance, the principal one at Seringham “is a 
nearly solid mass of granite, 150 feet wide by | 
100 feet in depth, pierced by a gateway of 
21 feet 6 inches clear width, and about 45 fee: 
clear in height.” Had it been finished, the | 
summit of its pyramid would have been 300 
feet above the ground. The inclosure, or 
court, forms another noticeable feature of the | 
Hindoo temple. In the plainest and most 
simple examples, it exists singly, but all the 
more extensive buildings have a plurality of 
courts, Three is the number considered re- | 
quisite to render a temple complete, but some 





In another court you find a group of three 
temples, encompassed by acloister and lighted 
by lamps; while in a third, which also has a 
cloister, you see a noble portico, the stone roof 
of which is borne aloft by a hundred tall 
columns. In the last court, there is a temple 


entered through a goodly range of pillars, and 


having a platform with a statue of a sacred 
bull. Lamps constantly shed their light over 
the many sculptures, arabesques, and frescoes 
of the interior. In a different part of the 
same court, there is a piscina or bath, dignified 
by the very enticing but deluding name of 
“‘nerta chabei,” or “stream of eternal joy.” 
Joun NicHou.s. 





City Antiavurries.—We are forced to 


| postpone our notice of the visit to some of the 


London antiquities on Wednesday last, 


| Royal Academy existed, to assert the dignity 
of art, and the value of history and example; 
and to exhibit the works and opinions of 
great masters to all who were disposed to profit 
by them. 

After an earnest appeal to the students to 
avail themselves of the opportunities afforded 
only in youth to acquire those artistic qualifi- 
cations which the cares and anxieties of ma- 
turer life utterly excluded, yet by which alone 
they could hope to achieve honour and reputa- 
tion, the learned Professor proceeded to observe 
that, in considering the difficulties of his annual 
task, he never failed to refer with satisfaction 
to the syllabus of the Academy lectures. The 
routine there laid down reflected the highest 
honour on its authors. In that programme 
were visible the energy and correctness which 
distinguished the writings as well as the works 
of Reynolds ; the sagacity and learning of Dr. 
Johnson, who was, no doubt, much consulted 
in the formation of the Royal Academy; the 
perseverance and modesty of Chambers; and 
the rectitude of George ILI., of happy memory. 
Obscured by the attacks of a licentious press, 
the venerable character of that sovereign had 
never been sufficiently appreciated; nor had 
the merit due to him in founding that Academy, 
and in otherwise fostering the arts, been ever 





properly acknowledged. 
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The laws of the Academy directed that the 
architectural professor should deliver an annual 
series of lectures, calculated, first, to form the 
taste of the students; secondly, to instruct 
them in the architectural Jaws and principles | 
of different kingdoms ; thirdly, to point out the 
beauties and defects of the most celebrated 
productions ; fourthly, to lead them to an un- 
feo gyre study of the best books on the art; 
and, fifthly, to encourage a critical examination 
of architectural structures. These objects | 
were as excellent as they were comprehensive ; | 








lish forefathers; and whilst the French stamp 
us as almost incapable of design, we seldom 
attach much excellence to works which we re- 
gard as absolutely French in taste. ‘These were 
modifications arising from local and national 
circumstances, but the great principles of art 
were universal, and the true sources of the 
sublime and beautiful might be traced alike in 
the works of every age and every land. 

This remark led to the third branch of the 
subject,—the beauties and defects of celebrated 
buildings. The study of these was indeed the 


' best examples with the passing fashion which 
disturbs your judgment: emancipate yourself 
from the rage of fashion, the cant of schools, 
‘and the sottishness and rottenness of sectarian 
prejudices.” The important science of sound 
criticism, unhappily, was now in singular abey- 
ance. Scientific discoveries occupied ingenious 

minds, and extended the hopes of al! mankind 
'to regions yet untrodden. So it would needs 
, be in every age; and it was difficult to with- 
stand the stream of utilitarianism. Archi- 

tecture must derive gigantic powers from the 


and, in reference to the first, it should be re-/ confirmation of theory, and must lead to that | discoveries of science, but in the meantime the 


membered that the Academy professed only to! 
teach architecture as a fine art. True, it could 
never be forgotten that architecture was a 


knowledge of form and combination which 
makes the accomplished architect. The im- 
portance of this confirmation of theory was 


mathematical and mechanical science, de-| admitted by every practical architect. No man 
mandiog a degree of technical knowledge invented an order, ora series of mouldings. 
which must be learnt elsewhere. In the Roy?]| These he accepts from the greatest and most 


enarmities of taste were likely to be most 
disastrous to the enduring reputation of the 
age. There was, indeed, a danger of falling 
into a Babylonian confusion, and doubting 
altogether the existence of theory; and more 
than ever, therefore, it behoved all lovers of 


Academy it was associated with painting and reputed masters who have preceded him: he the art to canvass that theory, and to fix it by 
with sculpture, and the duty of its professor | stores designs, books, and portfolios, and every means that could be well and fairly 
was to indicate those laws of harmony, of form,! prides himself, like the lawyer, on his prece- applied to it. 

= eon sean which constituted the sublime | dents and authorities. Absolute invention | 
an autiful of the profession as an art. That; be never proposes to himself for a moment; __ : 
department, howive, furnished an ample field | but by sige sad study of history and ex- | NOTES OF AN ARCHITECT IN SPAIN.* 

for a single professor. The elevated qualities | amples, he is enabled to detect the petty pre-| CaLatayvp is a Moorish name, and has a 
he had to inculcate might be difficult of de-| judices of schools, to emancipate himself from , Moorish look: its buildings are ruinous and 
finition ; and a right sense of thein could be| the trammels of nationality and fashion, and | decaying ; beaten by the winter’s storm, and 
only granted in a higher degree to susceptible | to regard the works of all times and countries | scaled by the suaffmer sun. There is some of 
and delicately constituted minds. There was | as subject to his use, so far as they may be that brick-worked ornament peculiar to Spain 
at the same time reason to believe that those; conformable to strength, convenience, and | here, called “ Ajaraca,” especially good at the 
qualities of taste—those esthetics, as they had | beauty. Dominican convent. This town is more at- 
been happily termed—were to a great extent) Adverting to the study of books, the lec- tractive to the painter than the architect. We 
capable of definition ; and that through precept | turer urged upon the students the necessity of passed hurriedly through Guadalajara, and 
and example they might be realised and ap- a complete familiarity with the theories of the had only time to see the exterior of the Men- 
preciated by understandings less refined. | great masters, and especially with the works of | doza’s palace. It is of a mixed Arabic and 
Genius was the gift of nature alone; but,| Vitruvius. With these materials they would | Plateresque character, covered with ornament, 
adopting the definition of taste, as a higher be qualified to enter upon the fifth branch of} in burnt clay and altogether very theatrical 
degree of wisdom, accompanied by an un- the subject,—a critical examination of actual and picturesque. The interior is well worth 
common sense of fitness and propriety,| structures. In all the fine arts, and especially | seeing, according to Ford, and the town would 
goodness and beauty, much might be done in architecture, criticism was most essential, | repay a short visit. From hence to Madrid we 
to impart it by judicious instruction. In | because success was only to be obtained by traversed one immense, flat plain, with slight 
the works of nature the greatest beauty, the continual exercise of sound judgment. | ascents at times. It becomes more and more 
was always found united with the greatest| And this criticism was not that peevish and | desolate as you approach the city, and in the 
wisdom, completeness, strength, and capacity ;| malicious detraction exhibited by envy and distance you see the snow-capped mountains 
and this it was which had made the’ self love, but a real mental effort and exertion, (in July). Madrid lies in a hollow, on this 
beautiful and the good synonymous. This|by which the honey might be extracted | vast table land, and its situation on a large 
conviction was therefore the first and most | alike from the daisy and from the lily, though | scale resembles somewhat that of Rome; but 
essential step in the search after the theory of in different degrees. ‘To feel beauty, sense, | here the likeness ends; for inside are nothing 
the beautiful in architecture, and must lead to | and wisdom was one thing, but it was another | but broad and clean—’tis true—but most unin- 
its foundation on the sure and solid basis of | to understand the logic and the grammar of it. | teresting streets; no antiquities, no churches, or 
sound sense and cultivated judgment. ‘These | In the one case the observer bent to the ma-| palaces of any architectural merit. The Prado, 
qualities must be the groundwork of every | jesty of truth and grace, perhaps without|a fine public walk or Alameda, with many 
successful architectural design; whilst every | accounting for the impression ; but if its rules fountains of mediocre design and execution, 
work must present peculiar circumstances! and causes were made clear by a habit of| but elaborately worked and effective. Here, 
arising out of the site, materials, and other | candid criticism, the reason was no less con- | however, is situated the national picture-gal- 
incidents of the case. The next rule of theory | vinced than the instinct; and the passing | lery, rich in treasures of art, such as the wealth 
would be the harmony of lines, their contrast, | influence became a moral conviction and an | and power of a Charles the Fifth could alone 





variety, and, above all, proportions; and in| 
this the student would be guided by the, 
analogy of nature’s works, in which the laws | 
of beauty are constant and unvaried. By these | 
he would be elevated above any attachment | 
to particular styles, and be taught to look | 
upon the works of nature as the only true 
source of the beautiful. The term “the Great 
Architect of the Universe,” was by no means | 
an idle phrase, but had an obvious meaning to | 
every observer. 

Adverting to the second head of the pro- | 
gramme, he might observe that these natural | 
principles were constant also in all countries 
and schools, and in all periods of history. 
The aspirations, sentiments, and feelings of 
men were the same among the earliest sons of 
Adam as at the present moment; and whilst 
materials and the manner of converting them 
into use were ever varying with the dis- 
coveries daily made, and the progress of 
the building art, yet its artistic and wsthetic 
principles—or theory—had ever remained the 
same. A thousand years hence, architecture 
may have become prodigiously powerful, and 
works may be produced to which the Menai 
bridge may be as a trifle; but it might be 
safely considered that the theory of the art 
would be the same, and that the principles 
which governed the Egyptians and the Greeks 
would be expounded and enforced in the lec- 
tures of the future professors of New Zealand 
or Sierra Leone. National prejudices there 
ever had been and ever would be. The 
Greeks regarded as barbarous many forme’ 
which the Egyptians considered beautiful ; the | 
architects of Normandy condemned our Eng- | 


intimate persuasion. The cant terms “good,” amass. The old portion of the city contains 
“bad,” and others equally unscholarlike and | nothing more remarkable than a bad popula- 


superficial, should be discarded from such cri- 
ticism, and the student should endeavour to 
define the grounds of his approval, whether 
arising from order, fitness, design, material, 
form, or only from association. He would 
thus discover the secret of the master’s suc- 
cess, and acquire a sound and ready judgment, 
which would be the consummation of all his 
studies. 

In concluding his lecture Professor Cock- 
erell contended that in his artistic studies the 
young architect was bound to put implicit 


faith, or, at all events, a large measure of faith | 
in the works and reputations which are coun- | 


tenanced by the approbation of ages. Though 
they knew not the positive merit of Callima- 
chus or Vitruvius, of Palladio or Vignola, 
‘they were bound in good faith to accept them 
as authorities. And the same rule would 


apply to living masters; for they might be| 


sure that the works of a master in high repute 
might always be studied with advantage. 
Though probably not perfect, his productions 
would display some peculiar merit, which they 
might appropriate to themselves ; and no time 
could be more profitably spent than in the 


study of them. They were bound to conclude, | 


he would repeat, that the successive appro- 
bation of past ages could not be wrong. He 
had himself found it desirable to introduce 
features sanctioned by authority, even though 
he was not entirely persuaded of their suffi- 
ciency; and he always found that he had done 
so with advantage. He would say, therefore, 
to the architectural student, ‘“‘Compare the 





ition. ‘There are some Churrigueresquet door- 
ways dotted about, much admired by the 
'Madrilenians, but in the vilest Rococo taste : 
indeed a city less interesting to the architect 
‘could hardly be found. About 25 miles from 
| Madrid lies the Escurial, on the spurs of the 
| Guadarrama mountains, immense, massive,and 
bald: it has more the appearance of a vast. 
‘prison than of a palace. So many false ideas 
‘are held of this celebrated building, that it is 
worth a short description, and for that reason 
only. It is formed on the plan of a gridiron, 
from being dedicated to a local saint (Lorenzo) 
who so suffered martyrdom: the courts with 
‘their strings of building form the bars, the 
handle forms the royal residence, and four 
‘towers at the corners, the feet. Our modern 
'symbolists must surely delight in this, to me, 
rather oufré idea: the whole, according to 
Ford, forms a rectangular parallelogram, 744 
| feet from north to south, and 580 feet from 
‘east to west. This immense mass of work is 
‘almost devoid of ornament, and its only really 
| fine feature is the chapel, a Greek cross, of the 
severest Palladian, by Herrera, the best artist 
in pure Italian that Spain has produced. It 
‘is impressive and noble, but errs on the side 
of simplicity, the spandrils and dome being 
| plain, flat masonry, nor can I at all agree with 
the indiscriminate praise lavished on it. 

The Royal “ Pantheon,” or place of sepul- 





* See Vol. IX. p. 734. 

+ Churriguera, Architect, A.D. 1725, a name synony- 
mous with every thing vile in our art: he formed aschool, 
alas, and did much harm, 
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ture is acold, underground place, very dark 
and full of shelves, on which are placed the 
coffins gilded and worked in a Louis Seize 
style: their effect is neither awful nor inter- 
esting, at least to those whose sentiment 18 
dulled by tawdry fancy work—cold, dampness, 
and unpleasant odours: some of the numerous 
courts are not bad, and the general effect of 
the palace, from the heights above, with its 
angle turrets, centre cupola and entrance, is 
imposing and in good keeping with the dreary 
sterility of its site. The construction generally 
is that of simple repose: except the palaee, 
there is nothing to tempt the traveller, and I 
was well satisfied after a day’s observation, 
nor feel any desire to revisit it. I may add 
that the many frescoes here are very indiffer- 
ent and utterly unsuited to the character of the 
building, being of the gaudiest colouring and 
the most confused composition. 

The Toledo bridge, 335 feet long by 36 feet 
wide, is a florid, rather picturesque viaduct in 
abominable taste. Passing this you quickly 
enter the vast plain again, for Madrid has no 
suburbs: here, however, it is cultivated, and 
continues so through Castile and La Mancha 
to the Andalusian mountains. In La Mancha 
this vast table land takes its most remarkable 
form, stretching out in every glirection ; anim- 
mense flat prairie, covered then with ripe grain, 
few villages, and far between, no walls or 
hedges. There was nothing on the road to 
interest an architect, the chief features being 
dwelling-places cut in the rock—warm, they 
say in winter and cool iu summer,—poverty, 
deformity, and desolation. ‘To the stranger 
all this route offers much food for reflection. 
At last, after three days and two nights’ fa- 
tiguing travel, we passed the grand defile 
of Jaen, and were refreshed with a sight 
of the splendid vega or plain of Andalusia, 
the distant city of Granada, and the still 
more distant Snowy mountains. It must be 
owned that Spain is the land of the unex- 
pected : nothing can be more sudden than the 
change from La Mancha to Andalusia—from 
desolation to fertility—from abject poverty to 
jaunty dandyism—from oppressive solitude to 
the liveliness of a large city, and above all 
from the blank brick outside of the Alhambra 
walls, to the dream-like richness of the inte- ' 
rior. I was, indeed, overpowered with delight : 
it more nearly approaches one’s idea of a fairy- 
built palace than anything [ ever saw. The 
fountains, the shoals of gold and silver fish, 
the sweet myrtle hedges, the fresh breeze, the 
bright sky, the inimitable courts—all combine 
to realise the most poetic fancy: here is no- 
thing barbarous, but only proofs of the most 
refined and delicate taste, and of the high- 
est artistic skill. One may well be excused 
for a little enthusiasm,—it is so beauti- 
ful, so novel, and so cool,—no slight 
charm in a hot, torrid mid-day. The beauty 
of the building consists, not only in its rich 
ornament, profuse and varied, but in its ad- 
miralle adaptation to its purpose, and that 
harmony of Art with Nature, which the ancient 
Romans, as far as one can judge from Pompeii, 


had no idea of. In Pompeii we see no gardens, | taste. 


and miserable, cockney little fountains. The 
paintings are coarse —often disgusting, and the 
ornaments, though graceful at times, generally 
thin and straggling. Here, on the contrary, 
are the most delicious gardens and cooling 
fountains : the ornament is always good, gene- 
rally beautiful, and often of such delicacy, 
compactness, and grace, that Raffaelle, in his 
best efforts, falls far short of it. The com- 
plicity of its mathematical forms delights the 


eye, and gives that exquisite pleasure in the | 


perception of order in seeming confusion, of 
“concord in discord,” such as the most intri- 
cate pieces of concerted music afford. 
indeed, a triumph of art, ingenuity, and good 


taste, of which its bare exterior would give’ 


one no idea; and well has Ford remarked, that 
“the interior voluptuousness and splendour 


was masked, like the glittering spar ina coarse | 


pebble.” 

The work generally is in stucco and wood 
and all the ornament, contrary to Gothic use, 
seems applied. The stucco work is on brick 
walls, and about an inch and a half thick in 
all: it is fastened often to the wall with wooden 


‘pegs. The ornament itself is about half an 
inch deep, leaving thus an inch thickness of 
‘solid stucco. ‘They were not particular about 
its face being perfectly flat, so that this thick- 
‘ness is sometimes more or less. Not unfre- 
quently it is studded with raised flowers or 
geometric figures, but this not often, and 
i never very projecting. The pattern on this 
stucco work stood out in white or gold, and 
the cuttings or channels formed a ground of 
‘blue or red. The plaster itself is hard, and 


work, and the interspaces filled up with letters 
and foliage, is a common wall decoration, bit 
all the ornament may be applied when and 
where the artist judges most effective. The 
soffits of arches are generally filled in with 
complicated fretwork or foliage: when very 
wide, geometrical compartments, including 
writing, foliage, shields, and bosses, are com- 
mon, ‘The curve which enters so largely into 
leaf ornament is never continuons, but is 
characterised by sudden breaks and twists : 


It is, | 


close of texture, falls to the ground from any | this applies also to geometrical patterns, as in 
height without easily breaking, and takes a the tile work : this should never be lost sight 
polish like marble. What are its ingredients ? | of in designing, otherwise the work will 
The honeycomb pendentive work is of plaster, become straggling, and one great charm of 
generally. The ceilings in this style are cer-| Arabic ornament is its compactness : indeed 
tainly the most beautiful and extraordinary | the excellent disposal of these constant stop- 
works of art one can imagine. Large cave-| pings best show the taste and talent of the 
‘like hollows at times are worked in the domes, | decorator. Profuse ornament is by no means 
rendering them still more strange and fanciful : | indispensable to the charm of Arabic architec- 
how this great weight is supported appears a! ture: its proportions are generally perfect, and 
mystery to me. No Gothic vaulting is so|this, as far as I could judge, rather from the 
‘wonderful as this: it looks like a beautifully- | practised and judicious eye of the architect 
worked and coloured stalactite grotto. ‘than from any fixed rule. There is a court- 
Alhambra means simply the red—probably yard of a private house in Granada, very good 
from the deep rich red of the soil on which it and little decorated, an architrave to arch in 
is built. It was commenced in A.D. 1248, and door, a sculptured cap to spring from, and 
‘finished about A.D.1314. You enter, first,the bosses alone in spandrils. Sometimes in frets 
Court of Myrtles, and nothing can be more and mosaics there are centre pieces of a bit of 
surprising and delightful than the change from foliage, a scrap of writing, or a shield: flat 
utter barrenness outside to such splendour arches are often used with plain channelled 
within: it is like a noble soul in a plain man. | voussoirs and worked key-stone: if the arch 
The principal features of this court and others’ stones are ornamented then the channels are 
are the graceful colonnades. broader and ornamented as well. Shells, fruit, 
The vestibule to the Hall of Ambassadors and flowers might well be introduced more 
and the Hall itself are the most perfect for than is usual: they are used but sparingly. 
colour, though even here it requires a second | The timbers of ceiling may be shown, worked 
look, and it may be remarked that both here’ on soffit and sides and supported against wall 
and at the Generalife (another palace) the on brackets. As a man deprived of one sense 
effect is totally independent of applied colour. | becomes more acute in another, so the Moor, 
The hall itself is a square room, with a honey- | forbidden painting and sculpture, became more 
comb cornice and a domed roof: the walls are refined and perceptive in decoration, and 
covered with effective, yet most delicate stucco applied to it all those feelings of grace and 
work. The intricacy of the mosaic dado here! fancy which among other races is expended 
is admirable: the roof is very dark, with large in various artistic studies. Architecture was 
circles and stars of a subdued silvery white. the only art of the Moor: to him painting and 
The Court of Lions is surpassingly beautiful— | sculpture did not exist; it was his only child, 
light, not weak,—and in excellent taste: the and became his delight and love. By this con- 
projecting portions are square on plan, honey- | centration of his powers, we can appreciate 
combed out at angles, to receive a dark wooden the intensity of his feelings, and it seems here 
circular dome. ‘The Hall of the Two Sisters, most natural and most touching when, on the 
the Queen’s Room beyond, and the Hall of walls, we find the building addressed as a 
the Abencerrages opposite defy word painting : | living thing: some of the artist’s own soul was 
their roofs—the finest existing examples of! infused into the lifeless mass—not lifeless 
honeycomb work—are truly wondertul, and after that—and he speaks to it asa being which 
are noble monuments of Arabic talent, manual delights in his care and is proud of its splen- 
skill, and geometric thought. ‘dour. Exceedingly musical indeed are some 
In this style, doors and windows are exter- | of the voices which whisper tv the enchanted 
nally very plain, and this is the case generally stranger: listen to that of the fountain,—Am I 
with all exteriors, it is said, in order not to not lovely? it says. ‘To look at the basin you 
attract that bugbear of orientals and southerns | would imagine it to be a mass of solid ice, and 
—the evil eye. Mouldings throughout are the water to melt from it; yet it is impossible 
very flat. Cornices are sometimes used exter-' to say which of the two is really flowing. 
nally, and are of a Byzantine character. The Seest thou not how the water from above flows 
walls are, however, sometimes enriched a little, on the surface, notwithstanding the current 
and are topped with projecting eaves, over- underneath strives to oppose its progress ; like 
shadowing a loggia of small, arched openings. a lover, whose eyes are pregnant with tears, 
lhe ornament and character appear to have and who suppresses them from fear of an in- 
no very fixed rules: here is the rule of good former?” Another voice says, “ Look atten- 
Profuse ornament is by no means tively at my beauty, and thou wilt reap the 
“necessary: it may, as in other styles, be judi- benefit of a commentary on decoration.” 
ciously applied; and the architecture for mo- Another sings, “ Praise be to God! delicately 
| dern use is capable of being assimilated to have the fingers of the artist embroidered my 
| Byzantine. Columns with the super-imposed robe after setting the jewels of my diadem. 
arch form one principal feature: in all the People compare me to the throne of a bride.” 
mouldings and real architectural features there ‘These are translations taken from Ford’s ex- 
_is generally too much sameness: this may be cellent account of the place, and much did I 
altered, never forgetting the character of the regret my inability to read the original inscrip- 
style, ca Curves form its first prin- tions with which the building abounds. It is 
‘nscedboandl — — fancying that the not strange if my note-book is exclusively de- 
crepes < Nes . enaigtnee goss = voted to this wonder of beauty ; yet there are 
poe taste a obese f a ef in = weet many other excellent Moorish remains in the 
Pevtine etegecate Le x? fey ro the town—private houses, bazaar, baths, bridge— 
 eondeka mine lit f y 'T eaf foliage, and indeed if not all Moorish, there is a 
thing of its form. The outline of Moorish character throughout the place. Some 
the brackets is generally weak and bad, nor do | little way beyond the Alhambra is the 
ni ip brag, Pow g haga elges wee” Generalife, a summer palace, with lovely por- 
work. The cavetto, bead aia ‘a a A baenschevion pam ote garden, the perfection of 
Sec A art nse oo Resa: _— ye sat ones art; and a view, vast and beautiful. 
poe ssceigs asi. : y ter having spent six weeks, most profitably 
bw t > constantly used, and and pleasantly, at the Alhambra, we set out on 
ih sar Ge cocnant in “ > (a mule journey to Cordova; but before going 
» Pp » and horseshoe on, let me recommend the Inn de los Martires 
brett: are used apparently at will: small at the Alhambra itself, as being well situated 
| half-engaged columns supporting honeycomb for the student, saving him a toilsome walk, 
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having a magnificent panoramic view over the 
town and plain, and being very decent: we paid 
five pesetas daily. It may not be amiss to state 
here, that for that sum you get a room and 
three meals a day. Our journey to Cordova 
was very fatiguing, as, on account of the great 
heat, we travelled by night only. After three 
nights’ rough riding, more romantic than agree- 
able, we arrived at Cordova. 


| 


| 
| 





The celebrated | 


cathedral, or Mezquita, is ruined by Spanish | 


bad taste. Finished at the close of the eighth 
century, it was second only to Mecca for its 
sanctity : now it ie deserted. The few masses 
are lost in its labyrinth of columns. An oblong, 
394 feet by 356 feet, is divided into nineteen 
longitudinal and twenty-nine transverse aisles 
by them ; so you can imagine what a forest of 
pillars it is. ‘I'hese columns are contributions 
from various places: 115 out of the lot (about 
900) came from Nismes and the south of 
France: others were pillaged from ancient 
Roman temples, &c., in Spain, and from. Africa 
as well: some were presented. They are of 
divers marble, porphyry and verd antique 
being most common. They are unequal in size 
and design, and generally very dumpy. The 


capitals have little architectural merit, numerous | 


as they are; and the whole building has rather 
a heavy than a light appearance, the double 
arches adding to that effect. I expected a 
surprise, and met with a disappointment. 
Strange, it certainly is, but the whole interior 
is so low that its vastness fails to impress one, 
the general height not being 40 feet. 

Neither the Gothic nor the Classic additions 
are good. Indeed the latter are without any 
merit. Many picturesque points may, how- 
ever, be gained. There is not much else in 
this now poor, deserted city, a noble town- 
gate by Herrera, and the bridge excepted : 
this last is massive and good, most of its arches 
are pointed, and their effect in sharp perspec. 
tive weak and cut up. In the cathedral, the 
chapel of Villa Viciosa,.the whilome “ seat of 
the kalif” is very beautiful. It is of a bolder, 
more architectural character than the Alham- 
bra, though just as much decorated. The tile 
dados, or azulejos, are excellent, the light 
coming from above well managed, and adapted 
for effect, like an artist’s studio: the ceiling is 
very fine, oblong on plan, and so divided by 
double timbers, thin and very deep, as to form 
a square in centre, the interspaces of beams 
being filled up with hollowed honeycomb 
work. ‘The large arches, nortlf and south, are 
also double, supported by massive columns. 
These arches are formed of large cusps, and 
are very bold and effective. ‘I'here is more 
what I understand by architecture here, the 
mouldings too are more frequent and more de- 
fined, the ornament generally is rather heavy, 
but often, especially in spandrils, graceful and 
flowing, without being too fined down. The 
chapel opposite has a fine and remarkable 
octagon ceiling. In both chapels the windows 
are just beneath and between the timbers of 
roof, which are in both cases, double, deep, 
and ornamented. 

The Chapel del Zancarron has a magnificent 
gateway, ornamented in the richest style of By- 
zantine mosaic. The roof of this chapel consists 
of a single slab of marble formed into a large 
hollow fluted shell with the curved commence- 
ment at the entrance. The brackets are often 
worked with animals, and lions’ heads are 
used as supports. All the ornament here is 
more Byzantine in character than I have yet 
seen, not so graceful as at the Alhambra, but 
more effective, and deeply cast. 

The Gothic is not good, but very picturesque, 
as is usually the case with all architecture in 
Spain, except that of Herrera, and the modern 
academicians. The heads and figures are 
roughly cut, but very expressive, and of an 
Albert Durer style. Many figures in costume 
of the period are introduced, and are very in- 
teresting. There isa sort of rustication very 
common in this Gothic. It consists of squares 
bevelled and sunk, with sometimes orna- 
ment in centre. ‘I'wisted torus mouldings 
are also very common, springing from bases, 
and losing themselves some way up in 


the principal shaft: not unfrequently they 
have capitals, but as twisted columns they 
are inadmissible. 


The beneath 


doorway 


the tower is Gothic, though of Arabic cha- | building.* The houses are generally mere 
racter ; the arch is Moorish: the orange court | whitewash externally, and the streets are rather 
is very handsome, and would be a delightful | uninteresting to an antiquity hunter. In the 


spot, but for the old orthodox beggars. Some 
portions of the old Moorish walls are interest- 
ing, and, with the palm and aloe, have a most | 
Oriental look. 

By diligence to Seville.-—The first thing to) 
see was the cathedral, and, without excuses, I | 
will give my impression of it. 


It struck me| 
as being of pretty good architecture in parts 
(interior), but generally very poor. Its date, 
of construction is circa 1500. The immense) 
columns are ribbed into stripes, their bases | 
low and weak, and their capitals absurd, being | 


‘so small as with difficulty to be seen: the 





ribbed mouldings of columns are often carried | 
up into the groining above, and fade there—| 
very bad effect. The vaulting of the choir. 
is richly groined and worked, but not in over) 
good taste: the principal effect of this interior | 
is its height, the centre aisle being said to be! 
145 feet, and the good arrangement of light | 
and shade: many parts are not only not worth | 
study, but not even attention. ‘The great | 
Cinquecento, or Plateresque chapel, behind the | 
High altar, is florid and bad,—when I say bad, 
I mean not in design or execution had a painter | 


or sculptor done it—for as architecture, there 


is a great deal of fancy, invention, and spirit; 
but it is of a pictorial fantastic nature, and 
lacks that proportion, beauty, and carefulness 
which distinguishes the Cinquecento of Italy: 
to my mind, the interiors of Toledo and Burgos 
are vastly superior, as monuments of archi- 
tecture. Some of the small exterior doors are 
very good, but the great whitewashed entrance | 
is wretched. The painted windows have the! 
reputation of being the finest in Spain, some | 
being by Christobal Alleman (the German), | 
A.D. 1504. Perhaps I ought to have noticed 

this building on account of its name, more in 

detail, but I have not done so, as it did not 
appear to me worth it. 

The Giralda is so well known that J will 
only say it is a fine tower, very excellent, as | 
far as the Moors’ work goes, but very bad in| 
the Christians’ addition: the misproportion | 
between the massive and rich tower, and the | 
little, cut-up, bastardly series of lanterns | 
above it, is strikingly bad: it may be unique, | 
but is decidedly not a model, far from it; and | 
still above all diminished campaniles of this 
kind I have ever seen, Bow Church and St. 
Bride’s stand pre-eminent: it was built at the 
close of the twelfth century, but the lanterns 
were added in 1568. 

The Lonja, or Exchange, is by Herrera 
(circa 1598), not much outside; like all his 
other works, very simple: the court is massive 
and handsome, but not remarkable for origi- 
nality. In the Plaza San-Tomas is a remark- 
able brick skew arch, of Moorish workman- 
ship. The Casa G’Lea has a very beautiful 
Moorish room, the ornament being in the 
Alhambra style, but more varied. There is a 
good Ajimes window, or opening, divided by a 
shaft, here. I would recommend the knockers 
of an ancient doorway at cathedral, and at 
Cordova, also, to those who study Saracenic 
work. 

I only saw the outside of the Alcazar: it 
was just then ruined by having been repainted 
as a residence for the Duke of Montpensier, 
done in wretched taste, green and gold being 
lumped tastelessly about. The exterior is 
good, and bears a strong resemblance to parts 
of Venetian architecture : the side arcades have 
very much the same arrangement as those of | 
the Byzantine palace, near the Rialto (on grand 
canal), and the windows between door and 
principal arch are ranged three in a row, pre- 
cisely like the old Venetian palaces. 

The Casa del Ayuntamiento, or town-hall, | 
is of a rich, fanciful, Piateresqne style; date on | 
building, 1559. ‘The principal ornaments, | 
heads, figures, and foliage, are at least of | 
three-quarter relief, very well and spiritedly cut: | 
many of the Raffaeclesque ornaments in pilas- 
ters, &c., are really beautiful: the niches and | 
wreaths, too, are generally excellent: the | 


the Thames? 
drawing the roots of the massive piling from 
the compressed strata in which they were 
embedded for so long a period, a founda- 
tional disturbance seriously dangerous to the 
immediate stability of the piers would ensue, 
and that time would accomplish their ruin 
inevitably ? JN, 


culars of the structure.} 
know, from the designs of Nicholas Hawks- 
moor, between 1712 and 1724, at the cost of 
38,0001. 


/new works. 
mental work in the ceiling is distressingly 
heavy, and as for the large flat flowers, east 
and west of this, we should certainly advise a 
subscription to effect the erasure of them. 


are not yet up. 


museum is a rich choir, saved from some sup- 
pressed convent, and in the corridors some 
very good wood ceilings of square panels, with 
carved geometrical centres, and the joists 
moulded and worked.t 





THE FAILURE OF WESTMINSTER AND 
BLACKFRIARS BRIDGES. 


You have often adverted to the very un- 
satisfactory and unsafe condition of West- 
minster and Blackfriars bridges, but I am not 
aware that the main cause of the dilapidations 
so painfully evident on these once noble and 
costly structures has as yet been made public, 


The removal of old London-bridge, with its 
numerous obstructive piers, and the consequent 
“ scouring away ”’ of the river’s bed, have been 
elsewhere given as a reason for their present 
critical and sinking state, but if this supposi- 
tion has truth for its basis, how happens it that 
neither Waterloo nor Southwark bridge—de- 
signed and erected by the late Mr. (the present 
Sir John) Rennie—has suffered a similar fate ? 
It certainly appears to me, then, that other and 
more feasible explanations are to be found for 
the matter, and they would tend to show a lack 
of practical judgment in some who have con- 
ducted the thirty years’ patching and repairing 
of the pwn bridges. What could, for 
instance, be more contrary to common sense 
—leaving scientific wisdom out of the question 


—than to draw the rows of inner piles which 


had been driven in the formation of the coffer- 
dams around, and close to, the piers of the 
bridges? Why were they not (as in the case of 
the erection of Waterloo and Southwark 
bridges) cut off level with the shingle bed of 
Is it not palpable that by with- 





RESTORATION OF ST. ANNE’S CHURCH, 


LIMEHOUSE. 
Sr. Anne’s, Limehouse, was burnt down, 


our readers may remember, on Good Friday, 


1850, on which occasion we gave some parti- 
It was built, all 


It has been since restored under the fire direc- 


tion of Mr. Hardwick and Mr. Morris ( Messrs. 
W. Cubitt and Co. being the contractors), and 
although not finished, is open for service. The 
endeavour has been, as we understand, to 
make the interior as nearly lke what it was 
before as possible. 
span, and similar in construction, we are told, 
to that over the great hall at the Euston Sta- 
tion: the old walls remain standing. 
Cubitt’s contract to restore the church as it was 
previous to the fire is 11,000/., exclusive of the 
organ, which was built by Messrs. Gray and 
Davison, and cost 8001. 
is filled with stained glass representing the 
Crucifixion, executed by Mr. Clutterbuck, of 
Stratford, at the cost of 200/., which was raised 
by subscription. 
a curious defiance of perspective, and can give 
little pleasure to those who‘are forced to gaze 
upon it, 
meaning discredit to any of the parties con- 
cerned, we could find little to admire in the 


The roof is new, of large 


Messrs. 


The chancel window 


This window, by the way, is 
Indeed, to tell the truth, and without 


The enormous circle of orna- 


The permanent seats and other wood fittings 


* A view and details are given in Examples of Archi- 


grotesque spouts or gurgoyles of cornice have 'te-tural Art in Italy and Spain, by Messrs. Waring and 


a picturesque effect; and, though against all | 
rule, yet add decidedly to the charm of the | 


M‘Quoid. 
+ To be continued. 
¢ See vol. vili., p. 157. 
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PLAN OF NATIONAL SCHOOLS, 


















REFERENCES TO PLAN. 

A Boys’ school-room. M oe 

‘en N Parlour. 
B Class-room. ney 
C Hat and cloak room. aS mee n. 
D Girls’ school-room. ~sdew le 
KE Class-room. & na 
FE Cloaks and bonnets. y oe 3. 
G Infant school-rcom. : kent aS 
H. Cloaks and bonnets. W Water-closets. 
I Children’s entrance. x rinals. ! 
K_ Visitors’ entrance. Y Mas eT “9 ene 

“&4 rassage to artto. 

L Porch. F 
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NEW NATIONAL SCHOOLS, HYTHE. | buildings now under notice have somewhat of 
We this week give a View and Ground |” ecclesiastical character. They are built of 
Yan of the New Nations! Schools, Hyd | the Kentish rag, the stone found in the vicinity, | 
ce “New National Schools, Hythe, | which was presented to the committee by Mr. 
which were opened by the Archbishop of Can- | W. Deedes, M.P. The dressings are all of Caen 
terbury, on the 2nd December last. They are | atone, together with the angles, internal and 
a creditable addition to the groups of buildings | ee en eo = — henge ~ 
re ; P | contain oys, girls, an infants. 
which have been erected values ernhies Pro" | To these are ateathial distinct class rooms and 
mote the cause of national education. The | -o9ms for hats, cloaks, bonnets, &c.; and a 
poorer class of the community have thus the | master’s residence, situated at the angle dividing | 
opportunity of developing any innate aptitude | the male from the female and infant scholars. 
which would else be withered or perverted |The residence commands, in the rear, a view 
hiseakk “what of anebed: Geleked ahi | of all the play-grounds, and is distinguished, 
g prey g, x€ | as a domestic residence, from the educational 
buildings, by the introduction of barge-boards 
similar buildings, show at once their benevo- | to the gables. The gable to the left is hipped, | 
lence and their desire to remove the slur upon |to give prominence to the principal one, ad- 
the ignorance of the “bold peasantry,” and joining the angle of the building. As may be 
the toiling units who form the bulk of the seen from the plan, each school is furnished 
population of our towns. And surely bene- with a separate porch to the visitors’ entrances, | 
volence is linked to the highest wisdom, when In the gables of these porches are shields, with 
children are furnished with weapons that |carved ribands suitably inscribed, and over 
never tarnish, to fight the “ battle of life,” in- | them respectively monograms of the mayor, 
stead of growing in ignorance, to live, per- | Mr. Jas. Watts; the Rev. F. T. Scott, the! 
chance, upon the charity of the generous, to | rector; and the date of their erection, 1851. 
swell the list of criminals, and to leave a dis- |\The chimneys are built of a combination of | 
graceful mark—‘‘his mark”—behind them. _| red and white brick, and three or four courses 
As associated with the church, the group of | of red brick are laid on the tops of the walls, 


more favoured class can, in the erection of 








to receive the feet of the rafters. The smal? 
gableites shown in the roofs are for the egress 
of the vitiated air from the schools, and pro- 
vision has been made for the ingress and 
regulation of fresh air to all parts of the 
building. 

The minor arrangements are shown on the 
plan. 

The contract was taken by Messrs. Horton 
for 1,270/.: the architect was Mr. J. Messenger. 

As may be perceived the roofs are covered 
with alternate layers of plain and ornamental 
tiling, crested by ornamental ridge tiles. ‘The 
Arms of Hythe are introduced in a square 
panel over the window in the principal gable. 
Inside, the roofs are open to the collar, the 
rafters being chamfered, and, together with the 
boarding, stained and varnished.* 

The funds for the erection of these schools 
sprang from the generosity of the neighbour- 
hood, stimulated by the exertions of the Rev. 
F. T. Scott, the rector, aided by grant from 
one or two societies. 


Our view is copied from a drawing by Mr. 
Wm. Boutcher. 





* The schools are situated in a healthy position facing 
the Green: commodious play-grounds, with gymnasium, 


&c. for the boys, are likewise provided in the rear of the 
buildings, 
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ON WHAT CONSTITUTES A CONSTRUC-/so called, are perhaps only used in stone! 


TIVE ARCH IN ARCHITECTURE.* arches, but to show that arches may be con- 


I was led to put these observations together | structed without voussoirs, I will instance a 
from some remarks in a paper by Mr. Ed-| few examples. Arches may be successfully 
meston,f wherein, while suggesting how an| turned with three or four courses of plain tiles 
architect should construct an iron church, if|!aid in cement, the joints of each course 
he were called upon to do so, he makes these | #lternating with those below. In a somewhat 
observations—* But the thought of piers and Similar manner arches may be formed with 
arches to divide his nave from his aisles occurs Several thicknesses of timber bent to the curve, 
to” the arehitect : “no, so far as the arches the butting joints of the timbers alternating 
at least, he rejects that at once.” And further with each other, and the whole bolted together | 
he says,—‘that the arch, the principles of|at intervals. The semi-circular ribs of the 
which are the tendency of wedge-like voussoirs | transept roof of the Exhibition building, 72. 
to bear towards a common centre, can have no feet span, were formed upon this principle by | 
place under the circumstances with which he | three thicknesses of timber, and external and 
has to deal.” |internal rings of wrought-iron, the whole 

I suggested at the time that, on the con- | Dolted together at intervals. Ribs of the same 
trary, the arch could be applied to great ad- kind are also used at the King’s Cross station of | 


whole width of the river Thames in one areh.* 
Now this, or any thing hke it, could not be 
attempted in stone, principally from the diffi- 
culty of preserving its equilibrium. 

Some years ago | made working drawings 
for a bridge upon the same principle as South- 
wark—but it was only 60 feet span—the centre 
arch of Southwark is 250 feet—it had six ribs, 


and each rib was divided into five parts, there- 


fore there were five transverse plates. After 
this bridge had been executed about six months 
or thereabouts, one winter night when the mail 
coach was passing over, it failed. The bolts 
and flanges burst asunder with a noise re- 
sembling a charge of artillery. Engineers 


_were had down to see it (it was in the country): 


it was examined in every part, but no one could 
say why it failed. It was thought that the 





vantage in such a structure, and that I con- 
sidered the arch to be the best and safest 
principle upon which to use cast iron; and | 
instanced Southwark-bridge as a large and 
fine example of the application of the iron 
arch. Mr. Edmeston was of opinion that this 
was not an arch at all,—or at least that it was 
not upon the same principle as a stone arch, 
which consisted of a series of wedge-like stones 
called voussoirs. ‘The same opinion, in diffe- 
rent forms, was expressed by other members 
who spoke at the time; and it appeared to be | 
pretty generally considered that if a cast-iron | 
arch consisted of one or only a few parts, | 
it was not then upon the principle of the arch 
as usually constructed in stone. I however 
consider such opinions to be entirely erroneous, | 
and that the principle of the arch is precisely 
the same in stone and in iron, whether it be! 
made with or without voussoirs. I will, there- | 
fore, to the best of my ability, endeavour to | 
elucidate the principle upon which arches are | 
usually constructed. 

An arch, then, may consist of one piece as_ 
well as a hundred: it is not the joints which 
form an arch or the wedge-like form of the | 
voussoirs. These alter according to the nature | 
of the material of which the arch is to be’ 
constructed. 

The principle of an arch is that of a bow, | 
or a bent piece of wood, the abutments or) 
supports of which are at right angles to the | 
curve; or the feet are tied together by a 
tension rod or other means. Every particle 
of the bow, be it of wood, stone, or iron, | 
must be in a state of compression, all tending | 
in the direction of the curve towards the abut- | 
ments: the abutments must, therefore, be at | 
right angles to such curve. This must also | 
be the case with every transverse joint in the 
arch ; it must be at right angles to the curve,— | 
that is, in the direction of the centre; and if, 
each joint be looked at in the light of an) 
abutment, which it really is, instead of looking 


j 
| 


} 


at the material itself in the shape of a voussoi: | 
the principle will appear clearer. Every | 
transverse joint acts in the manner of an | 
abutment to carry the pressure from the | 
crown towards the extreme abutments at the | 
foot of the arch. Now it must be evident that | 
if from the nature of the material used it can | 
with propriety be made all in one piece, the 
pressure is carried to the abutments precisely 
in the same manner by the material itself, but 
without any transverse or butting joints. If 
on the contrary, in the case of an iron girder, 
for instance, the lower side of which consists 
of a segment of a circle, the supports are 
horizontal instead of being at right angles to’ 
the curve, we lose the principle—we have only 
the arch form,—but, put the abutments at the 
proper angle to resist pressure, and we imme- 
diately get a true arch. Every particle of the 
metal is in compression. In different materials 
the manner of constructing an arch may be 
different, but the principle is the same in all. 
Before the principle was known as in an ex- 
ample found at Mycene, called the treasury of 
Atreus, the courses were laid horizontally, each 
projecting beyond the others, with the lower 
angles cut away to the form of an arch. Here 
we lose the principle : the joints are not at right 
angles to the pressure. Voussoirs, properly 





* Read at the ordinary meetin 


. 


g of the Architectural | 


Association on Friday, Jan. 2. 


t 


See Tuk Burtpgg, p. 781, vol, ix, 





the Great Northern Railway, and consists of | 


abutments must have given way, for nothing 


sixteen thicknesses of 14 inch each. Another | was to be seen the matter with the iron work. 
mode of forming wooden arched ribs is to: However, when it was taken down, previous to 
place the wood side by side, and consist of | putting to rights, it was found that the con- 
two or more thicknesses, which are cut to the| tractors had cast the ribs too short. They 
curve in lengths not so great as to weaken the met each other only at the top, and the joints 
timber, and securing these well together by | were filled up with wooden plags from below. 


| bolts or keys, and observing especially to break | Instead, therefore, of being supported upon 


This 


the joints of the several thicknesses. 


| method is said to be the invention of Delorme, | 
}about the year 1561, and was applied to the 


the principle of the arch, that is, one conti- 
nuous bow from abutment to abutment, the 
bridge was supported by the flanges and bolts. 


|ple and possesses some peculiar features. 


formation of domes. 
Palladio has given a design for a timber 


Now, if the contractors or their men had only 
known upon what principle they were working, 
bridge, which, in the words of Gwilt, “is re- , how easily might their mistake have been re- 
markable as having been the earliest that has| medied! A cast-iron voussoir might have been 
come to our knowledge wherein the arrange-| introduced to make up for the deficiency of 
ment is in what may be called framed voussoirs, | length in the ribs, a.d all would have been 
like the arch stones of a bridge, a principle in right. In restoring the bridge the centre 
later days carried out to a great extent, and portion of each rib was cast a little longer 
with success, in iron as well as timber/ than the others. 
ridges.” | In arches of roofs or girders the thrust may 
Bows, ®r bent pieces of wood, are sometimes | be often very advantageously taken by tie bolts, 
applied to stiffen ordinary beams, and form upon the principle of the bow being confined 


'a very simple manner of increasing their) by its string. 


| Ina horizontal beam the upper portion is 
in compression while the lower is in tension. 
In an arch, as I have already said, every 
particle of the material must be in compression. 
In an inverted arch, as in the suspension 
bridge, the action is directly reversed: every 
portion of the arch is then ina state of tension. 
A roof of a similar character was put up to form | Now, as a general rule, wrought-iron should be 
a new sorting room at the Post-office, by Mr. | used when required to be in a state of tension, 
Sydney Smirke.t This is an excellent exam- | and cast-iron when in compression. 
‘ It Wrought-iron is of a fibrous nature, and, 
was erected without disturbing the ceilings of | consequently, highly cohesive, and as, of course, 
the rooms below. It consists of a semicircular | it will also bear a great amoun. of compression, 
arch, the feet of which are tied in by horizontal | it appears very applicable, if it could be easily 
cast-iron girders, which carry the floor, and | rolled into the necessary forms, for horizontal 
are suspended by wrought-iron rods, at two | girders, in place of cast-iron. f 
points, to the arch above. The arch is in four | Cast-iron being of a crystalline nature, with 
parts, the external form being that of the roof, | minute spaces between the crystals, its cohesive 
which gives an increased depth where it is| property is low: it should be used, therefore, 
most wanted—at the haunches. In conse- | Only in compression, and never, to any great 


strength. 
Cast iron arches have been used to a very | 
great extent in roofs and bridges, and are! 
often of a very light and elegant character. They | 
appear, from the illustrations given of them in | 
THe Buttper,* to have a very excellent 
effect in the roof of the Diana Baths at Vienna. 


| quence of so much weight being brought upon | extent, in tension. Now, as the lower portion 


the centre of the arch, cross bolts are also | of a horizontal beam is always in a state of 
added at the haunches, to resist any tendency | tension, it appears highly desirable that such 
there might be to give at this point, This is | girders should be either of rolled wrought-iron 
an illustration of the value of metal. All ten-|0r upon the principle of the arch. If used 
dency to thrust at the feet is counteracted by | quite horizontal, a wrought-iron bar in a groove 
the horizontal girders, and instead of weight- | 08 the under side, and bolted to flanges at 
ing the haunches, as would be obliged to be ,each end, would be an improvement. But 
the case with stone, the parts are tied and kept | to use cast-iron in horizontal beams for long 
in their places by cross bolts. As to its being | bearings, as is very commonly the case in the 
upon the same principle as a stone arch, there | present day, trusting to the cohesive quality of 
can, I think, be no doubt: the three joints | the iron, appears to me a very dangerous prac- 
answer to the joints of voussoirs. | tice, and is the cause of most of the accidents 
The arch of Southwark-bridge consists of | Which occur in the use of this metal. 

six or eight ribs, placed parallel to each other, James K,. CoLuine. 
and divided into a certain number of equal 
parts, I do not know how many, and at each | 


pa Istincron. — A_ correspondent says, — 
joint a transverse plate crosses the whole, and ‘Knowing that your publication has been the 
forms a complete iron framework : besid 


\@eS means of much improvement to our city and 
this, there are diagonal ties to prevent racking. | suburbs, I beg to call your attention to the 
This is precise.y upon the same principle as range of some twenty or thirty houses imase- 
the framed ribs in Palladio’s wooden bridge. diately opposite and facing the Angel and 

Southwark-bridge is as large and fine an! Peacock inns in the High-street, Islington. I 
arch as has yet been erected—but we do not! wish much to see the whole of this wora-out 
yet know the capabilities of cast-iron in the | and crumbling block, with the dreadful hovels 
formation of large arches. I believe it possi- | at the back, rased to the ground, and a neat 
ble to construct an arch that would ‘bear all square of god, but not large, built houses 
the weight that bridges are required to bear, | on the site: the contiguity to town would en- 
and to be a perfectly firm structure, of at least | sure good tenants. 


a thousand feet span, or equal to striding the | 














* It was mentioned at the meeting that such a bridge 
had been proposed by Telford, instead of the present 


* See vol. ix. pp. 138, 186. 
London bridge. 


+ See ToE Buiipes, vol, iv., p. 42. 
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REPORTS AS TO THE KING’S-CROSS 
TERMINUS. | 
Some exaggerated rumours as to a probable 
failure of pait of the works at the King I 
cross Station of the Great Northern Railway, | 
have beenextensively circulated, and a malicious 
statement, which looked like truth, was eroey 
us for publication, Inquiry on the spot, how- | 
ever, leads us to believe that what is being | 
done there is simply by way of precaution. 
We found that the vibration of fixing the car- | 
pentry on the ribs required the precaution of | 
temporary shores whilst such work was in 
exication, and these have been fixed, which | 
greatly lessens the tremor upon the works. 
Without them there was a tendency to move 
the green brickwork outwards. To make the | 
piers more secure they are adding brickwork 1n | 
cement, and so obtaining immediate rigidity. 
The piers were certainly small, considering 
their office, and the time of year. 





ROME.—ARTISTIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Examination of the Bed of the Tiber.—Ther 
can be no doubt, that the bottom of the Tiber 
conceals great archeological treasures, which 
the statue of the adoring lad of the Berlin | 
museum, dragged thither, amply proves. Hence, | 
therefore, the exploring of the Tiber has been | 
always matter of considerable speculation, to | 
be accomplished even by dragging-machines, 
which method, however, could not have been 
but injurious to delicate art-works. Others 
projected digging for the Roman river a 
temporary new bed, and to lay thus the old 
one dry for research and excavation. The 
recent discovery of the diving-bell, by which a 
person may remain for hours at the bottom of 
water, has again resuscitated this idea. An 
offer, not merely speculative and monetary, has 
been made to the Roman Government, accord- | 
ing to which the half of the antiquities found 


after which Dr. Brown spoke on polychrome | 


| Hittorff. M.) 
'Usedom, regaled the members of the society | fray, has offered a site. Asa clerg man has 
‘and a number of guests and foreign savans | been appointed, and service is now held in a 
‘and artists with a tasteful dinner, at which room 


Angelica Kaufmann, after life, according to/ the entrance screen—dark crimson draperies 


‘which M. Wolff has improved his work. Aare suspended, capable of being drawn to the 


, ‘ us perfected was presented ceiling or let down complete] over the recess, 
os Raglan = conan. pet seme the | and it is believed that this vse far “ remedy 
works exhibited were those of the architect, any acoustic defect observa ates: t room, 
M. Canina, on the parts of Etruria belonging | The centre plate of glares in the dome “ been 
to the Papal dominions, printed by order of raised so as to admit of the escape of heated 
Government, and now concluded by the ate a at “e 9 of the building through small 
’ me author, the second part | louvre boards. 
peal heiiest “ellis of Rome,” was | Torquay.—The ground for a new cemetery 
lying on the table, both of costly execution. | 18 nearly inclosed, the lodge is commenced, 
The first six sheets of an accurate survey of| and the formation of the walk and laying out 
the Via Appia were further shown: it extends of the grounds are progressing. —— The Taun- 


ici Ith have received a 
‘from Rome to Aricia, and has been made at|ton Local Board of Hea 
the nes of the society by the architect and | communication from the General Board, stating 





engraver, M. Rosa. Vice-President Dr. Kestner that local boards have no power to interfere in 

opened the meeting with a commemoration of | the formation of public cemeteries by com- 
y i exertions of Winckelmann, | panies. 

pr ai Cardiff.—It is contemplated to erect a church 

architecture with reference to the work of|at Canton, a very populous and improving 

The Prussian Ambassador, M.! suburb of Cardiff, towards which Mr.J. Hom- 


ired for the purpose, it may be sup- 
toasts for the mutual co-operation of Italian posed that it will not be long before it is 





‘ 
and German art were brought out. 


— 





i 


carried into effect. 
Llandaff.—The second contract for the re- 
storation of Llandaff Cathedral has just been 


NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. isettled, and given, without competition, to 
Bishop Stortford. — All Saints Church, | Messrs. James and Price, of Cardiff, who were 
Hockerill, was consecrated on Wednesday in the contractors for the portion already restored, 


‘week before last. It is in the early English namely, the presbytery. The architect is Mr. 


style. The ground plan comprises a nave John Prichard. The nave is the part now to 


61 ft. long by 26 ft. wide, of four bays, with a be restored: it is to have an open timber roof 


south aisle 17 ft. wide; a south porch; a! of English oak (to correspond with that already 


chancel 29 ft. by 20 ft., with a vestry on the completed), covered with 8-lb. cast lead. The 


north side. The pillars of the nave are clus-/ amount of contract is 2,300/. This is the fifth 
tered with moulded bases, caps, and arches, contract Messrs. James and Price have had 
and the roofs are all of open timber. The without competition in a twelvemonth, which, 
chancel is fitted with four longitudinal benches. | says our informant, seems complimentary in 
The sittings in the nave and aisle are all open, | these days. - 

of stained deal. The church is paved with) Willenhall.—The inhabitants of this town 


_Minton’s tiles. The east window is filled with | are laudably exerting themselves to obtain a 


should belong to the enterpriser, and the other | stained glass, by O’Connor, and was presented | supply of water for the use of its inhabitants. 
to the public collections of Rome. The secre- | to the Rev. J. Menet, the first incumbent of/ An inexhaustible supply, it is stated, has been 
tary of state, however, adds another stipula-|the church, by the congregation of St. James foun a short distance from the town ; and, 
tion, by which the existing privilege of prohi-| Birch, in the parish of Manchester, on the | by the liberality of Mr. Gittins, of Bilston, it 
biting the exportation of art-works of great | occasion of his leaving the curacy. The twelve | is offered for the use of this town. At a meet- 


value is to be revived. 


Latest Excavations.—The secretary of state, 
M. Jacobini, assisted by the architect Canina, | 


is engaged in ordering large excavations in and | 
near Rome, Besides the large works on the, 
Via Appia, where many interesting researches 

are in progress, the Forum Romanum also is | 
matter of thoroughexamination. The pavement | 
of the Basilica Julia has been so far uncovered, | 
that the plan of this edifice lies now clear before 


the eyes of the modern beholder. Its longi- 


apostles are represented in the three lights, | ing of inhabitants on 29th ult., it was resolved 
and our Saviour is seated in glory, as the king | that a company should be formed. The capital 
of saints, in the head of the centre light. Theis nearly subscribed for. 

height of the church to the ridge of the roof is | Bradford.—Several builders of this town, 
50 ft., and to the top of the bell turret, 66 ft. says the local Odserver, having neglected to 
The materials of which the structure is built | comply with the Act 3 & 4 Vict. c. 85, so far 
are Caen stone dressings and Kentish rag- as regards the construction of their chimneys, 
stone walls, random ranged. The church is | were summoned to appear at the Borough 
heated with hot water by Mr. Cook, of Lon-| Court. The penalty for the offence is not less 
don. Some slight decoration to the interior than 10/. nor more than 50/. It appeared that 
face of the walls is contemplated, when it is!the defendants had laboured under the im- 


tudinal front was turned towards the Forum, | sufficiently hardened. The edifice is con-| pression that their me having been passed by 


and consisted of five naves, of which, how- 
ever, only the foundations of the pillars have 
remained intact. The next research will be 
proceeded with in the direction of the three 
columns (now called the temple of Castor), 
which lie very close to the walls of the Basi- 
lica Julia.—As the best preserved front of the 


Coliseum is only divided by one street from | 


the adjacentvineyards, which rise there towards 
the Viminal hills, but which obstruct any view 


of the huge edifice, it is intended to level these | 


declivities, and to gain thus an open space, 
which would also afford a view of the Termes 
of Titus, and the other buildings connected 
therewith. Some of the houses which have 
hitherto covered the apsis of the basilica of 
Constantine are to be demolished, by which 


alone the plan and intention of this gorgeous | 
It is also. 


building will become conspicuous. 
spoken of that Rome shall once more obtain a 
public park, as some vineyards at the foot of 


the Palatine, where formerly some unsuccessful | 


excavations had been carried on by the Emperor 
of Russia, have been appropriated for that use. 
Since the shadowy allées on the Forum have 
disappeared, Rome has lost one of its principal 
natural ornaments. 

Archeological Society of Rome.—On the 
13th of December, this society celebrated its 
usual commemoration of Winckelmann. The 
sculptor, E. Wolff, of Berlin, who had been 
engaged for some time past in the modelling 
of a bust of the great German art-philosopher, 
had of late obtained from M. Visconti the 


original portrait of Winckelmann, drawn by | organ is not yet built. 


structed to accommodate 500 persons, and of | the Building and 
this number of seats, 388 are free and unap- 
propriated. The total cost of the building, 
including fittings, has been about 2,500/. The | 
|architect is Mr. G. E. Pritchett, of Bisho 
| Stortford; and the builder, Mr. J. L. Gias 
cock, of same place. 


mprovement Committee of 
| the Town-council, they were, in common par- 
lance, “all right.” The informant on whose 
evidence conviction was sought, however, after 
P| stating that the angles of the chimneys were 
S-| less than 120 degrees, was asked how many 
degrees there were in a circle, and replied that 
Sherborne.—The parish church, which has for he had never studied pneumatics, and was 
_a length of time been undergoing necessary re- | therefore not prepared to answer the question. 
pairs, is now, it is said, about to receive a full His evidence was accordingly regarded as nil, 
_and complete restoration. A contract has been | and the cases dismissed; but the informant 
entered into for the completion of all the un-| intimated that he would immediately lay fresh 
‘finished portion of the church down to the | informations, ard the magistrates declared that 
choir; and the commencement of the work on sufficient evidence they were determined to 
will take place in a short time. The completed enforce the law. In one of the cases, the 
repairs and restorations are contracted for openings or doors, not less than 6 inches 
2,0001. | square, required by the Act in such circum- 
Worcester.—It is intended, if the Wecora- | stances, were inserted before the houses were 
tions and erection of the orchestra can be | occupied, and this the magistrates regarded as 

completed by that day, to open the new Music| sufficient. 
Hall in the Corn-market on the 29th of this! Edinburgh.—Thenewfreechurchatthe Nether 
month, by the performance of Haydn’s “ Sea-| Bow is now assuming architectural form. The 
sons.” The panels of the dome are coloured | rear part is completed to the desired eleva- 
pink, and the mouldings fawn and white.' tion, while the front to the main street is 
The walls are painted green, the pilasters' making rapid progress. It stands immediately 
stone colour, the wainscot a dark red/to the east of and supports John Knox’s 
granite, and the plinth deeper in tone. The | house, and will likely bear the name of the 
scroll work, which supplies the place of a great reformer.——A tenement of houses for 
cornice, is picked out in white upon a pink | the working classes has just been roofed in at 
ground. ‘The orchestra, which occupies a|the Pleasance, to the south of Arthur-street. 
good deal of space at the upper end of the They are said to contain all the conveniences 
room, will be semi-circular, and contain five desiderated in these dwellings, according to 
or six tiers of seats, capable of seating 150' the plans and execution of Mr. Beattie.—— 
Vocalists and 35 instrumental performers. The Notwithstanding that the Police Act recently 
At the other end—over | obtained contains ample powers for carrying 


| 
| 
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the drainage of the city into effect, yet, from | dance be drafted off, or even induced, by de- 





tained by pulverising the rose shells of the 


the complicated nature of the subject, involv- 


ing excavations of great extent and expense, | 


the commissioners, after beginning with 


-vigour, have stopped short, ‘The reason is 


said to be that numerous private drains are 


| spair, to draft themselves off, into other busi- | tellina fragilis, which are found on our shores 
‘nesses or other countries, than that such a/ in great abundance, and the violet colour from 
_system should become normal to the prejudice | portions of the shells of the neretina fluviatilis. 
of all. When men are out of work entirely,| Their preservation will attract attention ; 
‘and cease to hope for it in one business, they more especially since attempts have recently 


produce such a survey. 


found to exist, unknown to the authorities, | turn to some other; but a system of perpetual 
and which even the best survey that can be increase and decrease, taking on and paying 
made will very imperfectly discover and point off, by the week or by the day, according to 
out. An attempt, however, is being made to the fluctuating amount of orders on haad, 
|would assuredly tempt more than now are 
Glasgow.—The Constitutional, a local paper, ‘tempted to persist in hoping for permanent 
says that “A large proportion even of the employment so long as they could have even a 
newly-constructed houses in Glasgow are very | chance of temporary. rf 
unfit for human residence, and are a direct | 
cause of the diseases which are constantly’ vores ON A MURAL PAINTING OF THE 
sweeping fainilies to the grave.” THIRTEENTH CENTURY, FOUND IN 
Selkirk.—Arrangements are in contempla-| TyW~— SAINTE-CHAPELLE, PARIS. 


tion to erect baths in this town. Tue careful researches to which the execution 








THE OPERATIVE ENGINEERS AND 
THEIR EMPLOYERS. 


THe masters, we regret to say, have alread 
carried out their threat to dismiss their work- 


|of the works of restoration in the Sainte- 
Chapelle has given rise, led to the discovery of 
|of an Annunciation painted on the bare wall, 
/in a false window, on the north side of the 
|lower chapel. This painting of the thirteenth 
men in the mass, retaining, of course, appren- | Century is in the most perfect preservation : it 
tices and foremen, the former, it is said, as|@8 evidently conceived in imitation of a 
one to four of the workmen. It seems to be | P@imted window, the style and arrangements of 
expected, however, that the employers wil] | Which are copied in it. Being covered with 


been made, and not without success, to prepare, 
with the remains of sea-shells, whites which, 
with regard to brilliancy aud pearly lustre, had 
a real value, and which, in their resistance to 
the action of sulphuretted gases, left nothing 
to be desired. 

They conjecture that after the application of 
the gold, the artist covered the place to be 
painted with a mordant of drying oil, and that 
this oil, being brought to a suitable consist- 
ence, was sprinkled with the colour in dry 
powder, by a process analogous to that which 
is used for making velvet papers. 

The pulverulent colours were fixed on places 
in a similar manner in the manufacture of 
painted glass, in that of certain kinds of pot- 
tery, whether the colour were projected in 
powder on the place covered with varnish, or 
deposited on it dry with a badger. 

Moreover, the whole picture had received a 
final preparation. A stucco of wax, which 
covers the whole of the painting, and whose 
effect is still very happy, gives to the colours 


gradually or shortly recall all who have not | plaster, it was easily restored by careful 4g slightly brilliant appearance at the same time 


It is surely a hard case for the non-unionists. | 
We are quite aware that in many cases there) 
remained no work for certain workmen to do, | 
unless those unavoidably dismissed were at) 


' once replaced by others; but the dismissal, it 


appears, has been wholesale, no attempt being 
made to palliate its results by at least retaining 
some portion of the thousands employed. We 


| earnestly trust that some understanding will 


be come to speedily on the whole question. 
That this is a contest, however, such as has 
never, perhaps, occurred till now between 


| employer and employed, and that it is a most 


formidable one, and likely to shake the long- 
standing rélations between them, if not to 
form a critical link between these and some 
new and as yet untried “organization” of 
industry, whether successfully or not, we are | 
led strongly to suspect. The body of operatives 
now at war with the heretofore dispensers of 
their livelihoods ranks very high in general 
ability and intelligence. They appear to be, 
in extensive combination. Moreover, they | 
are evidently strongly imbued with ideas of | 
industrial association. Much, as we have) 
already said, may be done by industrial asso- 
ciation under proper management, but the) 
operative engineers will find the whole of their 
25,0001. a paltry amount to begin with under 
present circumstances, although, under peace- 


cast their lot with the workmen’s association. | cleaning. 


The Minister of Public Works having in- 
structed M. Dumas and M. Persoz to examine 


this painting, and to communicate to him the | 


nature of the colours used in its execution, as 


well as that of the excipients which had served | 


| for fixing ttem; they have done so; and in 


that it must have contributed to preserve them 
from the action of humidity. 





BELLS OF LONDON AND ITS 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


I HAVE just read, with much interest, 


| The Chemist of this month* the substance of “J.D. P.’s” letter on the bells of London 

| their report is given :— and its neighbourhood, and add the follawing 

| A fat and resinous stucco, analogous to | peals, not included in his list :— : 

| that which MM. Thenard and D’Arcet have, __ Peals of Eight.—West Ham, Essex ; Enfield, 

| devised, to place hot and bare on the cupola Hillingdon, Harrow, Edgeware, Twickenham, 

| of the Pantheon, had been similarly applied on | Staines, Middlesex; Mortlake, Surrey. 

\the stone which bears the picture in the| Pealsof Siz.—Hammersmith,St. Paul, 1680; 

Sainte-Chapelle. | Chiswick, Old; New Brentford ; Ealing ; 
On this resinous stucco, the painter of the| Acton; West Drayton, 1710; Edmonton; 

'Sainte-Chapelle had fixed gold leaf, which | Harmondsworth; Hayes; Hendon; Hornsey; 


formed the under part of almost the whole of | Pinner; Great Stanmore; Stoke Newington ; 


the painting. 

But these gold leaves are not applied im- 
mediately on the resinous stucco. As a me- 
dium, and perhaps with the view of heightening 
or sustaining the colour of the gold, an orange 
red cement was made use of, formed probably 
of emplastrum diapalme, malaxated in the soft 
state with minium. 

When powdered, it gave out a rancid odour, 
exactly resembling that of emplastrum dia- 
palme. On being heated, it turned black : 


iham, St. Mary (R.C.); 


|Edmonton; Tottenham; Willesden; Clap- 
Bermondsey Old 
/Church; Wimbledon, Surrey ; Finchley, Mid- 
dlesex. 

A new peal of eight (tenor, 23 ewt.) by 
| Taylor, of Loughborough, has just been placed 
_in Trinity Church, by Vauxhall-bridge. Also, 

a peal of five, tenor 11 cwt., is now putting up 
in the new church at Ealing; these are by 
Mears. ALiauIs. 





i 


WHAT STATISTICS TEACH AS TO 
EDUCATION. 


treated by hydrochloric acid and alcohol, | 
chloride of lead was obtained, and a mixture | 
of fatty acids which presented the properties of | 


able relations with their present capitalist-em- 

ployers, much might have been done with | 4 scat 
: such a sum. Should they borrow they may| !% Prot of ang Contain ; ee 

not find their new capitalists much less | ep Saas fet tee 39 

“‘ masters” or much more profitable ones than | ee re SS CEE 88 

their old. ? aaa a 

PP encag hah: halshed oy her Itis probable that the whites were obtained 

structive circumstance that the Parisian asso- With & preparation < gol app teabigs to, or 
ciations of workmen, who began with equal ~';, , rs : 
wages and profits, were at length obliged to | The blues of the draperies were ar 
graduate these according to the labour and | with phosphate of iron, and probably with the 
skill of the operatives. What our own work- | native phosphate of ircn. iki f 
men, therefore, demand of their employers, | Ph oe ggg blue was obtained by meane o 
namely, equal wages to the slow and the quick, |"; aes 5) 
the skilful and the unskilful, is what workmen | The bright ig Pe af Gas of — the -_ 
in association will not and cannot give to one surrounding the head of the angel 1s painted, 
another. As to over-time, we earnestly wish  COmSists of vermillion. pene awa 
that it could be abolished, but is not the de- lime, it furnished enotaliic en - 
math that 1¢ be 0, ne & general rale, suicidal? | ‘¢ Painting, st was easy to recognise She pre: 

: 3 : sence of the leaves of gold, which were found 


Over-work can only be abolished, consistently | almost every where, but which, in this par- 


with prosperity to the trade itself, if even then, | * . nar 

PR we ticular case, seem to contribute to giving still 
audleer ems a a ee | more brilliancy to the vermillion tint. 
occasions of temporary hurry and necessity, | Gn te Deore -— we panes 
and cast off or paid off on the instant that the |" : a! a he 
occasion ceases. Would sucha class of work- | ™!sture of these same ochres with the phos- 
men submit to vicissitudes like these without i 
pris we, ot pre avg salle re the cipient, carbonate of lime mixed with a small 

a a ee . “quantity of phosphate of lime. 


attempt? ‘There may be a superabundance of According to all appearance, the rose powder 


a mixture of oleic and margaric acids. 





workmen eren now, but if there be tht s| acid tm the thirteenth century, was ob- 
culty. Better far that any such superabun- 


* Piper, Paternoster-row. 


A HINT TO WORKMEN. 


| We translate the following judicious re- 
/mark from a German contemporary.* 
| It seems not to be yet quite understood, far 
| less practised by parents of the humb/er classes 
\of society, that by giving instruction to their 
offspring, they not only place a capital at 
their disposal, available for their whole lives, 
| but endow them with a charm, which will pro- 
'tect them against evil of all sorts. If we 
classify the wages of the working classes into 
| three categories, say in the proportion of one, 
‘two, three; viz., the weekly wages of seven, 
| fifteen, or thirty, and so on, francs (or shillings), 


| the first, least, category is earned by people 
| who can, generally speaking, neither read nor 
|write. It is not, that we intend to say, that a 
person thus deficient may not be (by way of 
|exception) still very good, intelligent—nay, 
| wise; but it seems that these conventional 
| abilities entail on their owners a certain ability 
| for better managing the conventionalities of 
| Present social life, &c. Thus, reading and 
| writing acquired (in early youth), lead to the 
|acquirement of a higher sort of occupation, 
trade, or otherwise; because there can be no 
doubt that the proportions of general intellect 
are the same as those of wages. So, the 
journeyman or labourer, the bricklayer and 
stonecutter—in fine, the overseer and clerk, 
have wages in the proportion of one, two, 
three; while also their mental acquirements 








* “A New Year's Gift to the Working Men of Europe.” 
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are surely bearing the same ratio. By parents 


enjoining, and in some cases forcing, upon 
their children the thorough acquisition of read- 
ing and writing, they exclude them, as it were, 
from the first (the meanest) category, and place 
them, at least, in the second. It is an averred 
statistical fact, as it is surely a curious psycho- 
logical problem, that amongst 1,000 journey- 
men and labourers, there is not one who can 
read and write well. The social remedy in this 
case is obvious: if parents do not wish their 
children to belong to (remain in) the meanest 
category of wages, they must push them out 
of the meanest category of abilities. —The 
charming (!) influence of reading and writing 
is yet to be adverted to. If the grand total of 
alitransgressors of the law in Germany, France, 
and England, be taken into account, of 1,000 
such, upwards of 400 cannot read ; 400 can 
somewhat read; 100 can somewhat read and 
write; while there are only 50 who can read 


and write; and only 50 of the more or less’ 


educated classes of society. This, surely, is a 


very striking and telling proportion, informing | 
arents that instruction, as it is a guarantee | 


or higher wages—viz., a guarantee of a 
human-worthy material life—is also, at the 
same time, a preventive against the conse- 
quences of ignorance ;—brutality, sensuality, 
meanness, schemingness, untrustworthiness, 
dishonesty, &c. But, as man has “not to 


live on bread alone,” the arts also claim, 


their share in the beatification (Begliickung) of 
man; the arts, placed now in most countries 


of Europe within the reach of the poorest. | 


Persons practising any of the branches of art 
(either professionally or for amusement) are 
amongst the rarest cases of law-transgres- 
sors, while the statistics of the English penal 
colonies prove that never yet any musician has 
been convicted and sent thither. How things 
ultimately will be managed, when all men will 
be more or less educated, lies beyond the 
limits of statistical science, being one of re- 
trospective, not prospectire, facts. Still, if 
every one does his duty now, any after-time, 
being only the sequel of the now, can also be 
but a cheering one. 





THE METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACT. 

AN article headed “ Revision of Buildings 
Act” having appeared in your journal of the 
3rd inst., in which the district of Greenwich 





is mentioned, I am induced, as the surveyor, 


to complain of the unfair inference that may be 
drawn, not by builders in the locality, but 
by persons who do not know the party who 
has put his name to the article alluded to. 


The scale of fees imposed by the Act does not 


average certainly 10s. per cent., and, in Mr. 
Parker’s “ own experience,” he has met with 
the most liberal treatment at my hands. It is 
true I have had to summon him for what he 
calls “‘ praiseworthy endeavours to evade the 
Act,” before a magistrate, after warnings re- 
peated, and he has been fined treble fees and 
a penalty ; and although the infliction of the 
fees was well deserved, I forgave it; the 
magistrate publicly remarking that my conduct 
had been “ characterised by gentlemanlike 
forbearance.” The observations on the de- 
fective construction of the Buildings Act are 
now, I believe, patent, and its harassing and per- 
plexing duties on those who have to administer 
officially to its provisions severely felt. It is 
certainly doing, in its present form, far more 
mischief than good, setting people by the ears, 
and holding up present day legislation to ridi- 
cule. There is no reason why a Buildings Act 
shouid not be simple: the present Act is cer- 
tainly the very reverse of simplicity. Returns, 
notices, arbitrations, requisitions, awards, 
hearings, certificates, summonses before ma- 
gistrates, committals, appeals to Quarter Ses- 
sions, and proceedings in the Queen’s Bench— 
four different Courts of Justice to go to, if any 
one were indiscreet enough to desire it. I am 
certain an Act could be constructed that 
would be at once simple, useful, and practical, 
The district surveyor should be paid by salary 
like other officials, the principle involved in 


fees has long ago been condemned in our’ 





’ 
The present useless complication and re-| 
turns produced by the system of fees would | 


perfectly astonish any clear-minded man of 
business, and the remedy here is also more 
simple than may be imagined. I do, indeed, 
Mr. Editor, hope most sincerely, in common 
justice to every party concerned, that the pre- 


sent Metropolitan Buildings Act may not 
exist over another session ‘o disgrace the | 
‘model lodging-houses established at Dublin, 


legislation of the country, and I still more 
anxiously hope that the Bill printed last ses- 


sion may not be its successor. I should) 


indeed pity the public and the district sur- 
veyors if it were. What is wanted is, public 


utility consulted on rational, simple principles, | 
and I pledge myself, after many years of active | 


experience, this can be easily and satisfactorily 
worked out, and I think the public and the 
builders should not rest till it is. 
Rospert PALMER Browne, 
District Surveyor of Greenwich. 
P.S.—Parliament is shortly to meet, and the 
public should exert themselves. 





ARTISTIC AND RAILWAY MEMS. IN 
IRELAND. 


of the harbour commissioners, is about to be 


erected at Belfast, and the improvement com- | 


mittee of the corporation have approved of a 


design submitted by their engineer, and have_ 
‘ordered the immediate preparation of the | 


necessary plans, &c., to facilitate the com- 


mencement of the works. The style of archi- | 


tecture chosen is Italian. In the centre of 
the principal front towards the dock, which 


A line of railway, entitled the Ulster ang 
Midland Great Western Junction, is projected 
to extend from Armagh to Cavan, connecting 
the Ulster railway, at the former place, wit) 
the Midland Great Western, and forming with 


‘the Cavan junction from Mallingar a part of 


the great line connecting the towns of Belfas; 
and Galway. ‘The capital is 400,000/. 
The Royal Dublin Society purpose having 


and a paper descriptive of the general arrange. 
ments and details of construction of those 
erected at Hyde-park by his Royal Highness 


| Prince Albert has been read at a sectional 


meeting of the society by Mr. Duncan 
Ferguson, architect. 

The directors of the Midlan Great Western 
have decided upon the erection of a fourth 
story to the extensive Transatlantic Hotel, 
which is being built in connectiun with their 
terminal buildings at Galway, By this arrange. 
ment twenty-three additional bed-rooms, two 
ante-rooms, and five water-closets are pro- 
vided. The amount of expenditure on hotel 


‘will be about 12,0002. 


The annual exhibition of the Dublin School 


‘of Design was opened during the Christmas 
A new building intended for the purposes’ 


recess : the number of specimens far exceeded 
those of last year, and the spacious sculpture 
gallery of the Royal Dublin Society was 
thrown open for their reception. In the archi- 
tectural department several drawings of merit 
were contributed. The landscapes and paint- 
ings of flowers from nature were very numer- 
ous, and many handsome designs for em- 
broidery were exhibited by the female 
pupils. Prizes have been liberally distributed 


will be 102 feet in length, is a clock-tower and to the students. 





belfry about 80 feet high. The agen] 


elevation will face Corporation-square, and | ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS. 


have a frontage of 51 feet. Another front | : 
will command a view of the “graving docks.” IN a month or two there will be an unbroken 


A basement story of fire-proof construction is range of telegraphic communication from Lon- 
intended to contain the requisite stores for | 40n to the Land’s End. ‘The wires have been 
harbour purposes. On the principal floor will completed on the Great Western Railway from 


be a large apartment to be used as a general 


‘room, and the secretary’s and accountant’s 


offices will communicate therewith. A private 
entrance to engineer’s offices, and the various 
workshops, is provided on the same floor, also 
apartments for accommodation of police super- 


addington to Slough, and are being carried 
to the palace at Windsor. In another week 
they will be finished up to Reading, and some 
hundreds of men are now employed in running 
them on between Reading, Bristol, and Exeter, 
where they will unite with those already in 


intendent and other officers. A spacious stair- €xistence between Exeter and Plymouth, It is 
case ascends to first floor, which is occupied 4!8o intended to establish the telegraph in con- 
by a large room for meetings of rate-payers, Dex!on with this line over the whole of South 
electors, &c., also by a board-room and. Wales.——Measures, it is said, are in progress 
several committee-rooms. The site for the for establishing the submarine telegraphic 
proposed building is on the west side of cable between Dublin and Holyhead. Mr. 
Clarendon dock, formerly known as Ritchie’s Jacob Brett has had an interview, it is re- 
ship-yard. ported, with the Lord-Lieutenant on the sub- 

A new Roman Catholic church is about to Jet. The Glasgow Exchange directors 
be erected at Ardfert, Tralee: the foundations | fered the Electric Telegraph Company 400/. 
and portion of the superstructure were in Per annum (or 300/., with accommodation for 
progress, but, owing to a deficiency of funds, | the company, in the Exchange-buildings, equal 
the works were suspended. A subscription 12 value to 1001.) for intelligence, on condition 
list has been set on foot. _that similar news should not be supplied to 

A new barrack entrance and block-house @y other public subscription-room in Glasgow 
are in course of erection at Athlone. A large 4t less than 300/. per annum. The Telegraph 








number of loop-holes on an improved prin- | Company was ready to accept of this sum of 


ciple command the approaches. The contract 400. for their news, but they declined to 
has been taken by Messrs. Cockburn and Son, accede to the other part of the arrangement. 
of Dublin, and the expenditure on the works The directors next made an offer of 2002. per 
will exceed 4,0001. | annum for the news, leaving the Company un- 

A new church is to be erected at Derry- fettered as to others. This offer was also de- 
vullan, County Fermanagh, according to the chned. Matters, however, were subsequently 
(drawings furnished by the architect to the arranged, and the electric news will now be 
ecclesiastical commissioners, and the primate Supplied to the Exchange.-——The Boston 
has subscribed 1357. towards defraying the hronotype has the following allusion to Morse 
. ‘ and his telegraph :— 

e Lords of the Treasury have granted a| “Thes *d Lightni 

loan of 50,0001, to the faabualerey and Is aon in the United Seas’ aiming 
Enniskillen Railway Company for the ex-|  }Twas Franklin's hand that caught the horse : 
tension of their line. The contract from Twas harnessed by Professor Morse.” 
ie orga to Omagh will be advertised —=—= 
immediately. Cuester Arcut - 
The Great Southern and Western, and the OLOGICAL, AND anata omen 
Midland Great Western Railway Companies | monthly meeting of this society was held on 
have made arrangements for the construction Monday week, in the City ten Dr. 
— electric telegraph on their pease P, —— was in the chair, Mr. Hicklin, 
. ae |editor of the Chest i 

An exhibition of arts and manufactures is lecture on the “ Siitory-of tas aot Paint. 
to — place in Cork on the 1st of May, 1862, ing,” with illustrations of various kinds, im- 
and remain open to the 15th of July. Imme- | cluding two compositors and a press, at work 








, diat : ‘ : 
santa wid .jo a euliie eiliessas anenin) iate steps for the furtherance of the design | on “copy ” by the editor, and some curious 


and partial, 





are being taken by influential ies i i 
i parties in the | block-work and bills collected by Mr. Cooke, 
| city. of the Morning Post. fe 
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Books. 
The Builders’ Price Book, for 1852. By 
W. Laxton, Architect. 

Tuk new edition of Mr. Laxton’s Price Book, 
of which there have now been twenty-nine 
issues, contains a large amount of indispensable 
information, comprising upwards of 8,000 
prices, and 3,000 useful memoranda. It is 
always to remember in referring to 
it, that the prices allowed are for materials and 
workmanship of the best description. The 


| modifications of the Buildings Act are given. 


The Dictionary of Domestic Medicine. By 
Dr. Spencer ‘THompson. London, 
Groombridge. Part I. 

TuHIs promises to be a very useful work. 

Sanitary information is very properly in- 


- cluded. 


Post Magazine Almanac, 1852. Pateman, 
Fleet-street. 


| Tu1s almanac is especially noticeable for the 


extent of its references to assurance com- 


| panies. The number of new companies given 
1s very extraordinary. 





Amboglanna: Papers communicated to the 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. By H. Giasrorp Porter, F.L.S., 
F.G.S., &e. 1851. 

THESE papers contain an account of some 


| interesting discoveries of gateways, &c. re- 


cently made at Birdoswald, the Amboglanna 
of the Romans, and the twelfth city or station 


| on the great wall. They are illustrated by 


sketches, anda restoration of the Decuman-gate, 
which, however, we would not like to be called 
upon to swear to as an exact representation. 


. The History of the Church of England from 


the Revolution to the last Acts of Convoca- 
tion, A.D. 1688—1717. By the Rey. 
WiuuraM Pa tin, M.A. (Trin. Coll. Cam.), 
Rector of Stifford, Essex. Rivington, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. 1851. 
Every student of architecture ought to make 
himself acquainted with the history of the 


church, whose edifices he may be called upon 


to restore or to design. The present volume 


|-is, moreover, additionally interesting to the 
' architectural student, since it comprises the 
reign of that renowned builder of churches 


Queen Anne. The author intends, should the 
present volume meet with the patronage which 


' it merits, to continue the work down to the 


resent time, a desideratum still in ecclesiastical 
istory. 





PAiscellanca, 

Stroke ATHENa&UM.—The members of the 
Stoke Atheneum had their fifth annual con- 
versazione on Tuesday in last week, when 
about 800 persons met, including the Duchess 
of Sutherland, who is the patroness of the in- 
stitution, the Marchioness of Stafford, Lady 
Constance Gower, Earls Grosvenor and Har- 
rowby, and other persons of note. Several 
hundreds were refused tickets from want of 
room in the town hall, where the converzatione 
was held. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
Smith Child, who addressed the meeting in an 
appropriate speech, at the close of which he 
contrasted the advantages and comforts of 
modern times with the state of things a few 
centuries ago. “If any evidence,” said the 


speaker, “ be asked for as a proof that man is, 


better from acquiring knowledge, we can show 
man’s progress, his adyance in all the arts and 
sciences of life, and, what comes home to all, 
the increase of his comforts, the improvement 
in his physical condition, consequent upon the 
cultivation of his intellect. How superior is 
the condition of a working man of the present 
day, as compared not merely with that of a 
peasant, but with that of a noble of a few cen- 
turies ago. How many luxuries can he cheaply 
purchase, which the noble then could not pro- 
cure at all, or only at great cost. How supe- 
rior is his dwelling, in all essential comforts. 
How many foreign productions are ms pre by 
him without a thought, which would have 
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been wonders to the ancient noble. Aboveall, | 
how is he raised in the social scale by the ad- | 
'vancement of knowledge: the peasant’s son, 


without any qualification, but education, men- 
tal power, and character, may raise himself to 
sit side by side with nobles as their honoured 
equal; and being duly qualified, may guide 
the senate, or dispense the laws. How many 
intellectual resources, how many opportunities 
for gaining knowledge does the working man 
now enjoy, which the illiterate noble of ancient 
days could neither appreciate nor obtain : 
books were a mystery to him, and none but 
written books were in existence, and only pur- 


chasable at a high price: now, thanks to print- , 


ing, they are plentiful and cheap.” 

Raitway Jorrincs.—The bridge, on the 
Great Northern, that crosses the Witham at 
Little Ponton, was discovered to have given 
way on Saturday week. It is high, and con- 
sists of three arches, and is built on ground on 
the west of the natural course of the river, a 
new channel for which was cut to bring it under 


the bridge. It is supposed the damage has been : 


occasioned by the sinking of an abutment 
at the end of the bridge nearest Grantham, and 
it has accordingly been propped up.—The 
influence of railways on the value of property 
has been well exemplified at Preston. Ac- 


cording to the local Guardian, previous to the | 


North Union Railway Company adopting 
Butler-street as the entrance to the booking 
office for the south trains, property situate 
there was not of the most valuable description. 
Owing to the above arrangement, combined 


with the erection of the East Lancgshire, 


Station at the foot of Butler-street, it has rapidly 
increased in value, a house having been sold 


by auction for 600/. the value of which some, 





years ago was set down at 210i. The 
North Western and the South Eastern are at 
length trying experiments with carriages 40 
to 44 feet in length, such as we long since 
urged the adoption of, especially on account 
of the facility they would afford for guard 
superintendence. That curves on railways 
are no obstacle to the running of these car- 


riages has been long since proved in America. | 


The companies have at length discc vered the 
advantages of such carriages, mounted on two 
four-wheeled pivoted trucks, in place of tle 
present ones, with their disproportionate dead 
weight. We trust they will at the same time 
look to the free transit of guards a/ong the line 
of trains made up of these carriages, so as to 
obviate accidents, &c., of various kinds. ——— 
The railway round Paris, which is to unite all 
the stations, has already been begun between 
La Villette and La Chapelle. Although the 


concession of this portion to the Strasbourg | 


Company allows a year for its completion, the 
contractor has engaged to finish it before the 
end of January. 

STEAM ANTICIPATED. —“ Bridges,” said 
Friar Bacon, “unsupported by arches, can be 
made to span the foaming current: man shall 
descend to the bottom of the ocean safely 
breathing and treading with firm step on the 
golden sands never brightened by the light of 


day. Call but the secret powers of Sol and | 
Luna [Heat and Cold? or Hydrogen and) 


Oxygen ?] into action, and behold a single 
steersman, sitting at the helm, guiding the 
vessel which divides the waves with greater 
rapidity than if she had been filled with a crew 
‘of mariners toiling at the oars. And the 
loaded chariot, no longer encumbered by the 


panting steeds, darts on its course with relent-— 


less force and rapidity. Let the pure and 
simple elements do thy labour: bind the eter- 
nal elements, and yoke them to the same 
plough.” Here, says a writer in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, is poetry and philosophy wound 
together, making a wondrous chain of pro- 
phecy. 

Tue Rovau Scorrisu Socigty or ARTs 
held their third meeting, thirty-first session, 
in their Hall, George-street, Edinburgh, on 
Monday, 8th inst., George Lees, LL.D., pre- 
sident, in the chair. The first of the commu- 
nications read to the society was a description, 
‘accompanied with drawings, of public baths 
‘and wash-houses, established at Hawick by 


Mr. John Goodfellow. 





Tue Iron Trape.—It is scarcely credible 
that the quantity of iron made at present is 
said to be greater than during the great rail- 
way operations. The superfluous number of 
makers throughout the country are therefore 
yet far from being swept off either by bank- 
ruptcy or otherwise. They are gradually de- 
creasing, however, and tripping up banking 
and other establishments as they tumble down 
themselves. ‘The great masters, it appears, 
have resolved to swallow up the small at once 
by underselling them, as they have so usually 
undersold the great masters. They trust thus 
to “render it impossible for small capitalists 
to continue selling at such a reduction.” The 
_meetings of the past week are admitted by the 
Times to “ have imparted a very dubious tone 
to the market,” so much so, indeed, that 
the Times now admits that “the faith formerly 
placed in quarterly meetings has become ques- 
tionable, and every manufacturer, except of the 
higher class, is careless of trade regulations as 
to price, and does the best he can for himself,” 
The Birmingham Journal is of opinion that till 
the enormous overproduction is lowered, either 
voluntarily or of necessity, no permanent rise 
of prices need be looked for. Meanwhile, 
however, instead of blowing out furnaces, new 
ones are actually in course of erection ! 

PRECAUTION AGAINST SACRIFICE OF LIFE 
BY Fire at Sea.—How strange it is that the 
over-and-over recurrence of such dreadful cala- 
mities as the destruction of the Amazon by fire, 
and the awful loss of life usually consequent on 
them, produce still no legislative interposition 
to remedy or abate the evil. Still no rafts of 
mattresses, sofa-cushions, bolsters, pillows, 
squabs stuffed with cork fibre! Why should 
not only ships’ beams and hulls, but their 
decks, oors, furniture, everything be framed 
of iron? We have seen that the material is 
susceptible of the most tasteful art-treatment 
in enamel, gilding, and inlaying. But, at 
least, why should not every ship carry (and be 
bound to do so) as many annular life-buoys— 
stowed on deck, say, after the manner of 
ledgers in a counting-house —as there are 
passengers and crew on board? It is high 
time the subject were taken up in earnest. 

“STEAM SUPERSEDED.”—The Swedish 
Chargé d’Affaires in North America, says the 
Edinburgh Post, has officially announced to 
his government that Captain Ericsson, the dis- 
tinguished Swedish engineer, has at last suc- 
ceeiled in solving the problem of the caloric 
engine. He has already constructed two, the 
one of 100 horse-power, and the other of 10. 
_ The large one is charged with air in 1 minute 
and 45 seconds, consumes scarcely any fuel, is 
proof against any possibility of accident, and 
requires only one man to attend it. The air is 
drawn in and expelled again, deprived of its 
warmth, which remains in the “ regenerator.” 
The next time Captain Ericsson visits Eng- 
land, he intends doing so in a caloric steamer. 
_ A Dirrerence.—Please insert the follow- 
ing tenders for pulling down and rebuilding 
the Salmon oad Ball public-house, Bethnal- 


green-road, for Mr. J. W. Cathie. Mr. 
J. Harrison, architect. 
Wills covcccvceeds +s RD 
We IEE ntciamneoaeu 1,720 
PickBoed ..cccsees.s. 1507 
| RUE cntccttienes 1,525 
Day ecscowencermcemees - SEED 
} Livermore ...ccescce 1,444 
| a) a: b 
Higgs and Case ...... 1,357 
GENE .ccacewwesccse 61,968 
—Z. Z. 


| Tenpers ror Cuvurcu at Rucsy.— 
What say you, Mr. Editor, to these tenders 
for a new church at Rugby: Mr. G. G. Scott, 

_ architect ?— 

| Beckensall, Steventon..........£11,446 0 





| Green, Northampton .......... 9,450 0 
| Godfrey and Green, Birmingham 9,348 10 
| Hadden and Hull, Rugby...... 8,445 5 
| Dunkley, Blisworth............ 8,380 0 
Cooper, Derby eee ee 8,324 10 
Broadbent and Hawley, Leicester 7,370 0 
Ireson, Northampton.......... 7,355 0 
| Hall, Nottingham ............ 7,267 0 
| *Heratage, Warwick .......... 6,566 0 
Watson, Whitacre ............ 6,052 0 
* Accepted on certain conditions. 
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Tue New Cuvurcu At Hampsteav.—| 


We understand that on Thursday night week 
the vane and about 16 feet of the apex of the 
steeple of the new church at Hampstead was 
blown down, doing comparatively little injury. 
It appears that an iron bolt which supported 
the vane passed through a socket formed in 
the stone-work, and this displaced the stones. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


« Concert-rooms "’—Q. P. H. asks, ‘‘ How much space 


should be allowed each individual in a concert-room,” | 


** 4 Young Mechanic (we are forced uniformly to decline), 
=P BR” (deo), “F.35.6." *S5 ee eS, OOS 
“np EB” “CT.” *3. 665° 41 eee e 
(thanks : we shall use the sketch), “‘C. R.S.,” “ H. T. E.,” 
“J.T.," “J.L.,." “Mr. A..” “HH. H.” (we shall be glad 
to hear from him), “J. U.,” Woolwich feannot say), 
“«G.J.R.,” “E.P.,” “H. 8.” (there would be no diffi- 
culty in making the tube sufficiently rigid), “R. K.,” 
“C.M.,” “ W. F. P.” (the conditions would then be con- 
tradictory), “‘ Mr. M.”’ (wedo not intend engraving view, but 
shall be happy to receive particulars), ‘‘ J. B.,” Liverpool, 
“W.G.,” “8. C. D.” (we have no recollection of the com- 
n.unications referred to. If not inserted, it was because 
we did not think it desirable), “HH. R.” (is our correspon- 
dent certain his inference follows? We have not vet re- 
ferred to the Act), “‘ H.G.,” * M. MacD.” (send us address, 
that a proof may be forwarded), “ Lady D.,” “ Fidus” (the 
custom varies, and is not to he depended on. More gene- 
rally, the point of the nails is driven towards the owner's 
side), “ W.S.” (the fault rests with the newsvendor), 
“C.P.” (Tue Beitpexr is to be found in the majority of 
reading-rooms), “ E. E.”’ 

NOTICE.—Alicommunications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the ‘“‘ Publisher,” and not to the 
“ Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprror, and nof to the Publisher. 

Books and Addresses.”—We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. Instituted 1824. 
FIFTH DIVISION OF PROFITS | 
An Extraordinary General Meeting of the Proprietors of this 
Society will be he d at the Office, on WEDNESDAY. the 28th | 
inst, at One o’clock precisely, for the purpose of confirming the 
resolutions passed at an Extraordinary General Meeting held on | 


a 
“ 





j 
' 


Thursday, the lst inat.. for the purpose of declaring a Bonus, when , 


the persons assured have the right of being present. The report, 
just pri ated, and the new prspe-tus. can pow be obtained. 
GEO. H. PINCKARD, Secretary. 
%, Great Ruseell-street, Bloomsbury, London, 
January 12. 1452 | 





TwrT'TC > " + . 
‘PHE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE. 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY (Incorporated by Special Act of | 
Parliament’, is an institution peculiarly adapted to afford pro- | 
vis‘ons for families It isa purely Mutual Assurance Society. The | 
whole profits are allocated every three years amongst policies of 
more than FIVE YEARS’ duration. No part is. as in the e»se of 
® proprietary company, diverted from those who are assured and 
paid away to sharehold-rs. The edditions which have already 
heen made to policies aff rd the cl arest evidence of the prosperity 
f the Institution, end the great advantaces derive! ty its, 
members. } 

Since the Society was instituted ip 1831, the additions to policies | 
have been at the rate of two pounds per cent. per annum. not only | 
on the sums assured, but al-o on all the additions accumulated | 
from time to time, so that the bonus of two pounds per cent. cde- | 
clared at ist March, 1850. was equal to about two pounds fourteen | 
shillings per cent. peranuam on the sums originally assured by j 
the earlier policies. 

The total additions to policies made at the preceding Ist March, | 
1850, amounted to Four Hundred and Fifty Thousand Six Hundred 
and Sixty-five Pounds. 

EFFECT OF ADDITIONS. 

On a policy for 1,001, dated ist March. 1832, 1,461. 7s. 84. will be | 
payable if it become a claim during the current year, after pay- | 
ment of this year’s premium. ‘This isan addition of nearly 49 per 
cent. on the sum assured. Supposing such a policy to have been | 
effected at the aze of 30. the additions, if now applied in reduction | 
of the fatare premium, would reduce the premium from 251 10s 10d. | 
to &L 15s 84., being 17s. 6d., or seven-eighths of a pound, per cent. 
only on the sum sssured ; and even this small payment must be 
seduced every three years during the subsistence of the policy, and 
may not only ultimately be extinguished, but leave further addi- 
tions to be afterwards made to the policy. | 

The ADDITIONS or BONUSES may, in the option of the 
Assured, be applied thus :— | 

1. They may be added to the sum payable at death ; | 

2 They may be commuted into « present payment: or, 


3. They may be applied in reduction of the future premiums. 
Dee Ee ERR Rey £3,600,000 | 
DE TG 56 os cnccccscs cécccces 130,000 | 
Accumulated Fund.................. 636,000 

Tables of Rates and Form of Proposal may be had (free) on 


application at the Society's Uffice, 61a, Moorgate-street, City. 
WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 
ws Medical referees paid by the Society. 


MHE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE) 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, and | 
empowered by Act of Parliament. Capital, 500,0001. | 
TRUSTEES, | 
Lord Wenlock, Escrick Park. 
G. L. Thompson, Fsq., Shériff Hutten Park. 

Robt. Swann, Exq., York. { 
Bawxxens.— Messrs. Swann, Clough, and Co., York. | 

Actcary and Srcrerany.—Mr. W. L. Newman, York. 

Ry in S the pubtis te pergouleriy wy to the terms of | 
this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distincti 
which is made between male and female lives, aise 

Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 1001. 


























| LIFE A®SURERS ARE KESPECTFULLY 
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7 7 \é td * 
RITISH ASSURANCE COMPANY,| FMPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
2, KING-STREET. CHEAPSIDE. COMPANY, 1, OLD BROAD-STKEET, LONDON, 
Chairman.—SYDNEY SMIRKE, Esq, A.B.A., CHARLES CAVE, Ese, Cuaramuay. 

The rates tor both Fire and Life Assurance are as low as can | THOMAS NEWMAN HUNT, Esq, Dercty-Cnarnuay, 
| with safety be taken. The premiums for Life Assurance made | A New Scare or Premivms on Iosurances for the whole term of 
| payable to suit the convenience of the awured. Prospectuses and afl | life has recently been adopted, by which @ material reduction has 
| particulars may be had at the head office, or of any of the agents. | been made at all aces below 50 yeara 
| JVHN REDDISH, Manager. Foun-rirrns, or 80 per cent. of the profits, ire as<icned to policies 








| eee os — eo y fifth year; and may be applied to incresse the sum insured 
| PROVISION FOR FAMILIES IN CASE OF DEATH, | \. : , ‘ ‘ ; 
} NDIWMENTS FOR CHURCHES, CONVENTS, AND to an immediate payment in ; or to the reduction aud ulti- 


| = y {a : : ee. | mate extinction of tutare pred}uma 
e Taro, BY MEANS OF ASSURANCE. y Oxe-tiunp of the preminm on Insurances of 5002. and upwards, 
| HE CATHOLIC LAW and GENERAL | for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon the policy. 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 8, New Coventry-street, | 0 be paid off at convenience ; by which means 1,500l. may be 
Leicester-square. London; 15, Bachelor’s-walk. Dublin ; and 18, | insured for the pees outlay otherwise required for 1000, 
| Rue Tronchet, Paris. Incorporated ander 7 & 8 Vict. c. 110. Loans.—The Directors will lend sums of Sul. and upwards on the 
? CAPrrat 200,000, | sqourity of a 7- yt am med od the whole term 
Cc iseased li | of life when thev have acquired au adequa’e value 
Prins mayo | mnaeade aswell es healthy lives for sums of | Security.—Those who effect Insurances with this Company ar 
The annoval income is nearly 4.0001. | Protected | its large subscribed capital from the risk incurred |) 
Lives declined by other offices accepted at equitable rates. mentor ¢ La ce ge oe min ante eae rained o 
Penanedt ; ; srni SURANCES Lic y " ected at 
Prospectuses. propomis, and every information furnished om | 1100204 rates SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary 


application to the aCe ek RY ARCHER, Actuary. | *,* Polieies effected before the 3ist January, 1852, will have 
WILLIAM NORRIS. Secre‘ary.. dee Years’ Bonus assigned to them from the Profits to be declared 
pet sna sta — —— | In 1556. 


PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 
LOBE INSURANCE, 


CORNHILL and PALL-MALL, LONDON. 


LIFE ASSURANCE for the WORKING- 


CLASSES, 
BLA tf A ta EX wai tag 3 SR ARGE, ee 
STREET NORTH (opposite Waterloo bridge), STRAND, 4 4 
; Open “oy Brains from Six till Eight Ly vay - Seen _ my = i artiam ont.) 
Subscription for securing payments of St. and up to Sl. payable | - oe ANNTITIEG anf the PURCI 
on death of subscriber, may be made upon the following terms,| For FIR. LIFE. ANNU ETEB*, 076 the ds HABE of 
certified by the Actuary of the Company, W. H. Archer. Esq. :— _REVERSIONS ant LIPS ¢ ONTINGEN( ene 
Weekly Contributions for payment of 51. at death James Wm. Freshfield, Fsq., M.P.. F.W.S., Chgirman, 
Healthy persons whose age on becoming subscribers shall be— Powler Newsam, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 


6 to 35 year ‘ Jenny V eek George Carr Glyn, Esq.. M.V., Trecanrer. 
Pa 3 to is si ° 7 cond neg ed inags | CapitaL:—ONE MILLION Sterling, the Whole Paid up an! 
Pe hd EE ony OO NRW TABLES of Life Preminns on a just and liberal basi 
ollectors : 8 i ‘ - bs é 4ES of Li P ,on ® just and yasi <, 
oie at the ho of Subscribers for these weekly sub | have been adopted by the “GLOBE INSURANCE.” compbinin: 






The rate of subscription will not increase as the contributor | the Plan of Participstion with those princip! 8 of Solidity ‘ 
grows older. buc the same weekly amount paid at the commence. | Security which have distinguished the Company from its form- 
ment will be continued throughout life. | Hon. : ae . . 

Subscribers may inake froin one to ten subscriptions, so as to | ig SCALBS of Premiums, Participating and Non-Partici- 
secure the s e, F a * pating. Ve ' 
eon, See sum of Five, Ten, Fifteen, Twenty, and so on up tu Fifty | TWO-THIRDS of Profits divided as BONUS every Seven Years 

N.B. No communica‘ions relative to the assurance of sums from | ONE-THIRD of the Premium miy remain unpaid as a deb: 
5 to 54. can be attended to unless addressed to Mr. JOHN | upon the Policy—and other facilities eftorded to Insurers. 
MOLYNEUX, 2, Exeter "Change, Wellington-street North, | —— taken to the ex'ent of 10,0001 on a Single Life. 








Strand. | Every class of FIRE and LIFE Insurance business transacted 
— | PROSPECTUSES with full Tables, and Detai!s—and Fo:m- 
UNDER THE EsPECIAL PATRONAGE OF | . uy be had at & meee of the Compu ; or of any of th 
. . ~ +> nw _ "DEN Agenta. iy order of the Boarc 
en OES Seas Saree ae Gene | January, 1852 WILLIAM NEWMARCH, Secretary. 


L LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE POR ALI. CLASSES. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., K.T., ONDON and COUNTY ASSURANCE 
Phage oy gas _ | B24 COMPANY. ChiefOMice, 484, Oxford street. London. 
HE ROYAL NAV AL, M ILITARY » | Near the British Museum. Iacorporated by Act of Parliament. 
° AND EAST-IND TRUSTEES < 
os Tes W. C. Carbonell, Esq. Manor House, Westbourne. 
&. Betieley, Esz.. Tottenham. 
L. Jessop, Esq , Salden House, Fenny Stratford, Bucka. 
AUDITORS. 
W. Irving Hare. Esq., We-thourne Green. 
Colonel Sir Frederick Sinith, K-H... P.R.S.. RE. Chairman, ancy Biches, Sp. nes Se 
ames Frederick Nugent Daniell, Exq . Deputy-Chairman. H , ‘ ie wang Dota : 
Admiral of the Fleet the Right|Lieat-Gen. Edw. Wynyard. CB, |p, Mesra Jones and Retteley, jun. 10. Branewisk-sqiare. 
Hon. Sir G. Cockburn, G-C.B_ | Lieut Gen. Arnold, K-H.. KC, | QNSICIA Ww B i a bey FROS_PRS Cif ea, Bond-st 
M jor-Gen. Sir J. Cockburn, Bt! eewag | aes Een. M » a ee ywinan, go rey -RLS., Crifford-si t 
GC H. |\Captain William Lancey, R.E. ee 4 : - o 
Gipera Se, Thomas Braahrl| Wie chard, oy. Savy Agent. | inter Mee Bet: Manette amare 
*C.B., GOH. | Wilbraham Taylor, E=q. | Ji gen Ge At Fe mag. % pg 
Lient.-General Sir Hew D. Ross | Major-Gen Sir John Roit, K.C.B.| Polit ies indisputable. and wot liable to forfeiture. 
..C.B.. Deputy Adjutant MajorF 8.Sotheby CB. RICS, | prin Stamps and medical fees paid by the Company. 
= yoy! 4" OR % os font Oe EEG. Fenlows. CCP. | Unhealthy lives ec-erted ' / 
apt. Sir Geo. Back, K.! .§ Captain William Cappage, RN. sp wey tate agg sat 
Lieut.-Gen. Taylor, C.B, E 1.C.8. Captain Michael Quin. R.N. tine by which expenses of probate or admiuis- 
Baxkens.— Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59, Strand | “'Snbstitution of one life for another pe-mitted. 
Paysician.—Sir Charles Fergusson Forbes, M.D.. K CH, F.LS. Members in Building Societies can secure their payments. 
Cocnset.—J. Measure, Esq. 4, Serle-street, Lincoln's inn-fields) {| Jeasvholds and Copyholds reudered equal to Freeholds and 
So.iciton—Stephen Garrard, Esq , 18, Sufiolk-street, | emoutite sseured te pay fines, &c. 
| Ordinary Pire insurances taken at 1s. 6d. per cent, and loss of 
rent and business by Fire insured against. 
Agents and Medica! Referees wanted. 
A liberal commission allowed to all who introduce busines« 
Prospectuses and every information may be obtained by letter or 
otherwise, By order of the Board. 
W. NEWTON, Secretary 


FIELD MARSHA 


IA | 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, | 
Established a p. 1837, | 

FOR GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 
13, Waterloo-place, London. 
DIRECTORS. i 
| 








’all-Mall East 
Actcary—John Finlsison. Fsq . President of the Institute of 
Actuaries. i 
Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every pro- 
fession and station in life. and for every part of the world, with 
the exception of the West: rn Coast of Africa within the Tropics. 
The Rates of Premiums sre constructed upon Souad Principles 
with reference to every Colony, and, by payment of a moderate 
addition to the Home Premium. in case of increase of risk, per- 
sons assured in this office may change from one climate toanother, | 
without forfeiting their Policies. } 
Four-Fifths of the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. | 
The circumstances of the Society, on the occasion of the Second 
Se om Division of ae in ne peomat year (185}), have war- 
rauted the appointment of a very liberal Bonus, ood 
The additions to various Policies are shown in the following = H a for doeuene en weed 


examples :-— HH for eugineering, 
H for sketchi: 








“TO DRAUGHTSMEN AND CIVIL ENGINEERS 
MORRELL, BLACK LEAD PENCIL 


@ MANUFACTURER. No, 149, Fleet-street, London. 
soee Pencils are prepared in various degrees of hardness a0 


F F light and shading. 
F for general use. 
B black for shading, 
BB ditte ditto. 














| 
| ng. 
Age when Policy a ‘ , = aataales ~ “gain for draw- Bose oe bo 
ers < S F um Assured.| (dditions ne. i itto, 
Assured. effected in | ‘ ia 1851. Buen. 
_—_- \- | : r : | Sold by all the principal Stationers in town or country. 
} | . & | 


He) Hise bei 2] Pee" MPROVEMENTS in SPEAKING PIPES. 





45 j 1838 | 1,000 19 6 6> Septennial ob mews of WHISHAW'S REGISTERED IMPROVED 
55 | 1838 1,000 235 19 8 Divisions TELEKOUPH NON, speaking pipes may be rendered more 
64 ! 1858 1,000 48 1 3 of Profits. pa y available for Public Buildings, Club Houses, Noblemen's 

| | Mansions, City Warehouses, Offices, &c &c. It consists of a whistle- 
26 | ISH | 1,000 4912 60> Participators | mouthpiece of ivory, wood, or metal, with an indicator attached, 
36 { Isd4 | 1,000 59 4 9 in One by means of which, in case of two or more king tubes being 
46 Ist | 1000 7713 0> Septennial carried into one room, the mouthpiece from which a whistle pro- 
55 j 1844 1,000 8313 7 Division ceeds is readily ascertained. The newly-registered invention als 
66 { 1844 1,000 9415 8 of Profita. embraces a plan to supersede the necessity of blowing into a 





JUSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO INTENDING ASSURERS 


qpeaking pipe when the whistle at the further end is required tc 
be sounded.—Manufactured solely by KEPP and COMPANY, 
40, 41, and 42, Chandos-street, Charing-cross : and to be had retail 
of all respectable ironmongers. 


TO ARCHITECTs, BUILDERS, 








INVITED 70 COMPARE THE, PRINCIPLES, RATES, LL d RRR &e. co 
, ILE PROVISIONS OF 5 ‘ 
, , : escriptions of ‘T A TTA 
COTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITU- CEMENT, aa PLASTER CASTINGS. éxecuted in a 
TION WITH THOSE OF ANY EXISTING COMPANY, | first-rate on F bie terms, by J. HERBERT and 
In this Society the whole profits are divisible among the poliey- | SON, Modellers, &c. 42, Parker-street, Drury-lane. A splendid 





holders, who are at the same time exempt from persov-al liability. | assortment of Corinthian, Ionic. and other Capitals; Centre 
It claims superiority, however, over other mutual offices in the | Flowers, Ballusters, Trusses, &c. ; Elizabethan 
following particulars :— Shafts. 


and other Chimney 





1. Premiums at early and middle ages about a fourth lower. See | ~~~ 

















Age | | Age "| eueak b * NY 
= | AMALE. | A FEMALE = A MALE. | A FEMALE. | — oon adjustment of the rates of premium to the iRE-PROOF CONST RUCTION.— 
. - ———} birth. |__| oral ages OX an NT.—The great importance 
day. Whole Life Premiums} day. | Whole Life Premiums | 3 4 pelaciole in the division of the surplus more safe, equitable, | of fire-proof construction is shown by the recently published re- 
headinanes - —— — | and favourable to good lives. *| turns of fires in London during the past year, by which it appears 
10 : : . : 5 ‘ 46 ; 31 6 | 333 4. Exemption from entry money. that there is a considerable increase as compared with er 
4 1 3 18 h 4 | : " : | re 4 All policies indisputable unless obtained by fraud. rie tte na foray cuseuting eeu me? po rae st pees 
5: : f : mle affo rong corroboration o 

* | 1 44 111 6 3% 1 5 40) 414 0 * Annual Premiums for 1001. with Whole Profits. apon, high authority, that no building in which timber joists are 
33 | ive; 1 as 8 60 | 660)! 5136 l r used is practically secure from the danger of fire ; and when to this 

2 20 3 116 2 63 740 69 6 Age2! & 30 «| «388 40 | se | o | 8 fact it is added that timber is also liable to dry-rot and the rav 
» } 25 : 1 19. 9 66 8 40 710 8 Fe sn BEA SE eee FeneGies ntact Janine of insects and vermin, for which it affords a ready harbour, the 
B ) 8 : 2 tot 70 10 0 4 97 6 £115 8118 62 1 62 610/214 93 5 9 4 1 7 5 131} Mischief arising from its extensive use wiil be sufficiently apparent. 
6 | 213 2 a 73 1163 Nl 2 6 j { | | | | It becomes, then, worth the attention of those who are interested 
a 219 9 212 0 7 |} 13.1 9 in building, to inquire whether materialsof an imperi-hable nature 
3/353 317 3 80 15 12 10 cannot be substituted for timber in the construction of floors, &.. 








_ * Exaxpie.—A gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, may 
iusure 1,0001.. payable on his decease, for an annual pa; ment of 
2u. 10s. ; and a lady of the same age can secure the same sum, for 
an anbual payment of 191. 178. 6d. 

Prospectuses, with the rates of premium for the intermediate 


* Annual Premiums for 100l., with Whole Profits bl 
for 21 years only. — without involving additional cost; and attention is invited to a 

slik anes ————_-_- | number of buildings of all classes, either finished or im course of 

erection, upon the above improved system, in which joists, eiiher 

45 50 of rolled or cast-iron, are substituted for timber, witha 





bi | 
Age 2) 3 | 8 | 35 


|’ 314 9) 4 7 2 | face of floor or roof of any kint. Among the buildings at present 





aces, and every information, may be had at the Head Office in 
York, or of any of the Agents. 
FIRE INSURANCES 


i 
£2 710 | 210 8/914 6/219 B| sesso ~~ | solid een of concrete, adapted to receive a finished sur- 


1 aR EY = nae ry in peer = this aystem os yogh ye a ceptel. an 
. Paragersecna: |} sive range prov’ accommoda' itional beds ; 
Forms of proposal, prospectus containing full Tables, copies of | and for buildioge of this: description ond mempibndel as weil as for 


ik! the Twelfth Annual Report, and every info i ill -| pri i posse: 
are also effected by this Company ost moderate pore, y information. will be for- | private dwelling-houses, offices, workhouses, &c., it sees VeTyY 
Agents | ain anaaiel te hae poe by rhe to: _ te on al warded (gratis) on application at the London office, 12, Moorgate- | great advant r E 


teen made. Applications to be made to Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, 
Actuary and ry, York ; or to 
Mr. RICH. WOOD, Solicitor, 12, John street, 
Bedford-row, Agent for London. 





street. 


5,250 policics have been issued, covering Assurances amounting to 


A detailed description of "the s: . esti ? her 
GEORGE GRANT, Agent and Secretary for London. _| information, ma MS obtained oaeeaa, cetimaies, oad 2 i of 


*.* Since the institution of the Society in 1837, upwards of | the patent, Mr. BARRETT (late Fox and Barrett), 18, York-build- 
| ings, Adelphi, whose offices form part of a building erected on this 
| principe, and where specimens of the rolled iron joists may be seen. 





upwards of Two Millioxs and a Quarter. 
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